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Students gathered on Keyser Quad this past Wednesday for the annual Lighting of the Quads, the tradition started in 2007 as a way for students to mark the holiday season 


Debate arises. over ACTA ratings 


By WANG JAE RHEE and 
RACHEL WITKIN 


News & Features Editors 


Hopkins received a grade of 
an F in August from the Ameri- 
can Council of Trustees and 
Alumni (ACTA) on grounds 
that the University provides an 
inadequate general education. 
ACTA conducted its second an- 
nual “What Will They Learn” 
project, whose goal was to en- 


sure that students have a broad 
general education. 718 schools 
were graded on having seven 
core classes, which included com- 
position, a survey of literature, 
economics, American history or 
government, mathematics, sci- 
ence and an intermediate knowl- 
edge of a foreign language. 

“Our organization is 
concerned with ensuring that 
the nation’s students receive a 
rich liberal arts education. We 


RAB fills Rotunda tor 
Harry Potter premiere 


By ARI WEISS 
Staff Writer 


At midnight, on November 
19, over 130 Hopkins students 
sat in their seats at the Rotunda 
movie theater, awaiting the pre- 
miere of the penultimate film of 
the Harry Potter Series, “Harry 
Potter and the Deathly Hallows: 
Part I.” 

The Residential Advisory 
Board, RAB, provided Hop- 
kins students with the unique 
opportunity to view one of 
the most highly anticipated 
movies of the year. RAB was 
aware early on about the stu- 
dent body’s eagerness to see 
the movie. 

“We were approached by a 
lot of people as early as Septem- 
ber to plan something for the 
premiere,” senior community 
advisor of RAB Lara India said. 


COURTESY OF WARNER BROS. 
Hopkins students packed the Rotunda. 


ably ‘the best choice as a place to 
hold such a premiere. 

“We knew we could transport 
students there in a timely fash- 
ion,” Shaune T. Grahe, the 

See HARRY POTTER, pace A7 


think that a strong core curricu- | 


lum with a set of requirements 
ensures that students gradu- 
ate with a broad foundation of | 
knowledge that they'll need | 
throughout their career,” ACTA | 
senior researcher Michael | 
Pomeranz said. 

“Employers continually say 
that students graduate college 
unprepared in certain fields such 
as writing, basic math, American 
history knowledge and economic 
knowledge.” 

Hopkins received an F because 
of its lack of core class require- | 
ments. Although Hopkins has | 
both a distribution requirement, 
wherein each, student needs to 
take a certain number of credits 
outside his major, and a writing 
requirement, which constitutes 
number of writing-intensive 
courses, the ACTA did not feel 
that such requirements comprise | 
a broad enough level of educa- | 


i) 


| tion. 


However, Hopkins adminis- 
trators tend to have pride in the 
less strict undergraduate curricu- 
lum. 

“At Hopkins, we believe in giv- | 
ing our students the freedom and | 


| responsibility to chart their own | 


| News-Letter. 
According to RAB, they chose | 
the Rotunda because it was argu- | 


| course of study. It is up to Hop- 
| kins students to decide whether | 


they wish to take a broad range of 
classes or concentrate in a single 
area — albeit with some distribu- 
tion requirements,” Vice Dean for 
Undergraduate Education Steven 
David, wrote in an e-mail to The 


“For students who do not like 
this approach, there are many 
other schools that require a core 
set of classes. We are comfortable 
with our approach and believe it 
meets the best needs of our stu- 
dents.” 

See HOPKINS’ ‘FE,’ pace A7 
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Spring Fair budget cut, 
no headliner band 


By SHOSHANA AKABAS 
Staff Writer 


At the meeting on Tuesday 
November 30th, the SGA dis- 
cussed a new plan for the Spring 
Fair Music Festival. 

Instead of having one concert 
for the Spring Fair Music Festival 
with a famous artist, events will 
run on three stages across cam- 
pus. There will be continuous 
music, approximately 52 total per- 
formances, from small local bands 
and a few up-and-coming artists. 

“It’s free and out on the quad 
so students can attend on im- 
pulse. I think we are moving in 
the right direction,” SGA Presi- 
dent Mark Dirzulaitis said. 

“T think it’s a smart idea. If 
you have one large band, half the 
people aren’t going to like them,” 
freshman Caroline Youse said. 
“It gives them more variety.” 

One reason for the major 
change is lack of funding. “Every 


Dirzulaitis explained that it was 
a necessary measure.’Spring fair 
wants to make a profit,” he said. 

Senior class senator Saharsh 
Patel disagreed with this phi- 
losophy. “It should be for the 
students. It’s not an event that 
should be changed to create 
profits,” Patel said. 

Since the Spring Fair Music 
Festival has been so unprofitable 
in the last few years, the admin- 
istration refused to supply the 
funds needed to bring in a large 
headlining artist. 

“The idea of a headliner will 
not happen. The administration 
will not give money for it. Spring 
fair doesn’t have a lot of op- 
tions,” Wyatt Larkin, SGA Trea- 
surer, said 

“We came in asking for 
$30,000 and we got promised 
$30,000 plus an advertising bud- 
get,” Dirzulaitis said. 

See SPRING FAIR, pace A8& 
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laitis said. Last year’s Spring Fair 
was estimated as being $15,000 
over budget. | 
The recent change was met | 
with some student approval. 
“The school can save money | 
and spend it on other things,” | 
freshman Zachary Dorsen said. 
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Pi Phi sisters competing during the sorority Powderpuff football tournament. 


Initiated on campus 


By ALLISON BORKO 
Staff Writer 


Pi Beta Phi became Hopkins’ 
newest sorority when it initiated 
61 undergraduate 
women and five 


Previously there were three Na- 
tional Panhellenic Conference so- 
rorities on campus: Alpha Phi, Phi 
Mu and Kappa Kappa Gamma. 

“After spring recruitment in 

Feb 2010, the av- 
erage Panhellen- 


alumna women ic sorority had 
on November 3 5 145 women,” 
20. This chapter, I liked the idea of being wrote Rob Turn- 
Maryland Gam-' able to gon Pi Beta Phi ing, the head of 
ma, is Pi Beta * Hopkins and ee have Hopkins Greek 
Phi's 134th active Very active role “es life, in an email 
chapter and the. eke ia . and ney os. to The  News- 
first chapter in + Fr nae oats sige ps Letter. The Pan- 
Maryland. y:ered- hellenic Council 
Amiens troah ca, | ME 
on campus par | mmmmmmmmmmmmel [059 for years, 
tially because of but this high 
the rising popu- average was 


larity of Hopkins Greek Life and 
also because of the recent remov- 
al of Kappa Alpha Theta. 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


further motivation for Hopkins 
Greek Life to pursue this plan. 
SEE PI PHI, pace A7 


Grant 


awarded 
. lo art 
initiatives 


By MAYA SILVER 
Staff Writer 


This November the University 
announced the winners of the 
Arts Innovation Program grants, 
which aim to promote the arts on 
campus by providing faculty and 
students with funding for spe- 
cial projects. The Arts Innovation 
Program was established in 2005 
in response to a recommenda- 
tion by the Homewood Arts Task 
Force, a group of people brought 
together to study current artistic 
opportunities on campus as well 
as areas for further development 
and growth. 

“One of the recommendations 
of this task force was that an Arts 
Innovation Fund be established 
so that faculty and students 
could apply to this fund to sup- 
port a program that would pro- 
mote study, enjoyment and prac- 
tice of the arts,’ Heather Stalfort, 
communications and marketing 
manager for the Evergreen Mu- 
seum, said. 

Following the establishment 
of a small fund by the President 
and provost of the University, 
the Arts Innovation Program 
has since been augmented by 
gifts from private donors. The 
program has distributed grants 
twice a year since its inception, 
in the fall and spring semesters. 
It is the only program of its kind 
on campus created specifically to 
address the arts. 

Proposals are submitted to 
and evaluated by Winston Tabb, 
who consults with faculty and 
staff as appropriate and makes 
the final selection. Faculty can 
apply for up to $8000 and stu- 


dents up to $2000, and the final 
SEE ARTS GRANT, pace A8& 
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Shakespeare and Simon: The Wire creator comes to Hopkins 


BY NOLAN DIFRANCESCO 
Staff Writer 


For students of this semester's 
Baltimore and The Wire class, a 
course meant to introduce under- 
graduates to the complex urban 
issues raised in the seminal HBO 
show, a better teacher is hard to 
come by than the show’s creator, 
David Simon. 

On Monday, November 22nd, 
Simon gave a special’ lecture to 
students of the class in the Ma- 
son Hall Auditorium. He spoke 
of his work in making the series, 
which along with some of his 
other works highlights many of 
the issues facing Baltimore. 

Baltimore and The Wire is a 
new class concept developed by 
Dr. Peter Beilenson, faculty at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health. The class seeks to take 
concepts explored in The Wire 
and introduce students to local 
public leaders actively tackling 
those challenges within the city. 

“T wanted to raise the ques- 
tion to students who are new to 
Baltimore that there is no single 
reason for many of the ails that 
affect the urban areas or institu- 
tions of Baltimore,” said Beilens- 
on. 

“The issues in The Wire may 
seem relatively distant, it’s just 
something on TV. So this is why 
we wanted the students, early in 
their college career, to go out and 
visit some of these institutions to 
understand the complexity and 
discuss how to comprehensively 
address the problems.” 

In his lecture, Simon touched 
on the power of The Wire when 
used in such an academic con- 
text. 

“It's very gratifying to have 
the wire land in academia, be- 


Detectives McNulty and Keema observe notorious Baltimore drug dealer, Stringer Bell, in the third season of /he Wire. University. 


Controversy and concern over sharing meal swipes al 


By JIEUN PARK 
For The News-Letter 


Everybody knows that you 
use meal swipes or dining dollars 
to buy your food on and around 
campus, but there is some confu- 
sion as to the exact rules regard- 
ing using those swipes to pay for 
meals for your friends. 

“Meal swipes may only be 
used only by the full-time stu- 
dent who purchased the meal 
plan,” Director of Dining Pro- 


cause at first it didn’t land any- 
where. We had very few viewers, 
but HBO was kind enough to 
keep it on the air 

“We were making an argu- 
ment, an economic argument as 
much as political. | was grateful 
that we had a chance to say what 
we wanted to say,” said Simon. 
“We wanted to show an America 
at the end of empire. That was 
our theme.” 

Simon’s lecture was well liked 
among the many of 
whom eager to participate in the 


students, 


question and answer session im- 
mediately following. However, 
Simon’s message could not be 
described as generally encourag- 
ing. 

When asked whether his out- 
look for the future was at all op- 
timistic, Simon responded: “To 
be honest, there is nothing that 
makes me optimistic about the 
future of the country ... We're 
watching the oblivion of a sec- 
ond-rate power.” 

One of the recurring themes 
of his lecture was the destructive 
nature of the War on Drugs. “The 
Drug War is a war on the middle 
class, it may not have started out 
that way, but that is what it has 
become. 

“It is an immoral and destruc- 
tive force of American life.” 

He also touched on what he 
saw as fundamental economic 
problems that lead to situations 
like inner-city poverty and the 
inability of city institutions to 
manage effectively. 

“We have an incredible toler- 
ance for pure capitalism to be the 
cure of everything. [In the show] 
we wanted to depict an America 
that was consistently making the 
wrong decisions.” 

It was on that note that Simon 


grams David Furhman said. “If a 
plan is shared, we cannot verify 
the eligibility of the individual 

_with whom the plan is shared. 
Also, sharing swipes alters meal 
plan participation rates which 
ultimately drives up costs to all 
paying participants.” 

Although upper classmen and 
some sophomores do not have to 
employ meal swipes, most soph- 
omores and all freshman are re- 
quired by the school to purchase 
plans at the beginning of the 
school year. Dining currently of- 
fers three different types of meal 
plan choices: Anytime dining 
(which allows for 100 dining dol- 
lars), 14 meals per week (with 250 
dining dollars) or a kosher meal 
plan (11 or 14 meals per week 
plus 250 dining dollars). 

The policy states that the num- 
ber of meals is set per week, and 
all meals that are not used are 
forfeited. Anytime dining is also 
available up to four times per 
day. Any unspent Dining Dollars 
do carry over from the first to 
second semester, but expire at the 
conclusion of the academic year. 

“(Non-shareable meal swipes 
are] ridiculous because it’s like a 
thing that I bought so I can give 

it to others,” freshman John Oh 
said. “It’s like a property I al- 
ready purchased; I paid for it and 


Freshmen visit the Fresh Food Cafe everyday, and use their JCards as meal tickets to swipe in and out depending on their plan. 


I have rights to use it for what- 
ever I want.” 

If meal plans are sharable, 
there could theoretically be a 
significantly decreased num- 
ber of students participating in 
the meal plan as students may 
choose to ‘split’ meal plans with 
their friends. That would result 
in low participation of the meal 
plan, resulting in lower budgets 
for the FFC which still supports 
the same number of students. 


‘However, despite this dilemma, 


there Rave been quite a few com- 
plaints about the current policy. 
“Sharing is fair but could be 
inconvenient,” junior Nathan 
Kim said. “We need some kind of 
perimeters; if people just manip- 
ulate it will be even worse [than 
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ended a semester full of engag- 
ing with the show and the issues 
it raised regarding urban policy 

Many saw the class as an op- 
portunity to expand their knowl- 
edge of Baltimore and the diffi 
culties it faces 

“The class has been great, very 
practical,” said freshman Thoma- 
sina Anane. “From the policy 
perspective, many of the people 
we've met have brought effective 
change. This class brings a kind 
of encouragement and shows us 
how to fix the different problems 
in the future, or even now.” 

Many saw the class as an op- 
portunity to expand their knowl- 
edge of Baltimore and the diffi- 
culties it faces. 

“lm from California, but | 
had seen many episodes of The 
Wire. So | wanted to learn more 
about what's going on within the 
city and the various 
like the corner boys 


dynamics, 
and other 
interesting elements,” said Andy 
Scott, a sophomore Public Health 
major. 

The class had a strong foun- 
dation in Professor Beilenson, 
former Baltimore City Health 
Commissioner. He brings years 
of experience in working with 
some of Baltimore’s most difficult 
issues to the class. 

His goal is to teach students 
how to think like policy-makers. 

“Yve encouraged them to 
think in comprehensive ways, as 
if they were a mayor, a councilp- 
erson or a health commissioner.” 

He wanted to impart a mes- 
sage for all students, even those 
not entering the field of policy or 
public health. 

“No matter what career you 
choose, as an attorney, invest- 
ment banker, etc., look at what 
you do and how it impacts soci- 
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not being to share meal swipes].” 
One of the main complaints is 
that the meal plans are not trans- 
ferable to the next week. Because 
students are normally unable to 
use all of their meals, their meal 
swipes are often times forfeited. 
This feeling of ‘waste’ could pres- 
sure students to feel an obliga- 
tion to eat more at the FFC. 
_Another frequent complaint 
is the limited number of guest 
passes. The original rationale be- 
hind this limited number of guest 
passes was to stop students from 
free-riding from their friends. 
However, if a student wishes to 
treat his/her parents who visited 
or even an upperclassmen, which 
may frequently occur, due to the 
limited number of guest passes 


wn 


ety. “Exactly what David Simon 
was talking about.” 

Throughout the semester, 
Beilenson arranged for a num- 
ber of local activists and leaders 
to come into the class and share 
their thoughts and experiences. 

Some of the guests have in- 
cluded Ed Norris, former city 
Police Commissioner; Kurt 
Schmoke, former mayor; and Dr. | 
Andres Alonso, CEO of Balti- | 
more Schools. 

“All the speakers have brought | 
totally different perspectives. It 
made the class more interesting 
and more interactive,” said soph- 
omore Michael Ragheb. 

Sophomore Eli Levitt felt the | 
class was well structured. “It’s | 
been great with the specific 
speakers talking about their | 
experiences and personal ef- | 
forts in each of the class topics, 
culminating at the end of the 
year with David. Simon him- 
self.” ‘ Pad ; 

The problems’ may | seem | 
daunting but many agree that | 
The Wire effectively highlights 
the complexity of many of these 
issues. From there, the academic | 
world can disseminate and dis- 
sect. 

Others have caught on. 
Beilenson pointed out that the | 
class concept had spread to other 
academic institutions now offer- 
ing similar courses, including 
Harvard Law School and Duke 


EC 


~ Dorm residents inconve- 
nienced by move-out hours 


By MEGAN CRANTS 
Staff Writer 


PHOTO COURTESY OF WW 
David Simon, the head writer and executive producer of hit show The Wire, \amented the United States as a dying empire. 
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Other students, however, were 


untouched by the policy’s reper- 


cussions. 


As Thanksgiving break got 


“YT didn’t mind personally, as 


underway last Tuesday, students 
were required to leave their 
dorms by six 0’ clock at night. 
Though these dates were on the 
assignment letters emailed out 
in the spring, many students 
were surprised when they got 
emailed reminders a few weeks 
ago. 

“Homewood Schools _ has 
scheduled the Wednesday be- 
fore Thanksgiving. as part of the 
Thanksgiving break since Fall 
2009,/ Dean of Homewood En- 
rollment and Academic Services 
William Conley said. 

Tracey Angel, the director of 
housing and conference servic- 


es, explained that students had 


ample time to make travel ar- 
rangements and the opportunity 
to stay on-campus if absolutely 
necessary. 


I took a flight out that afternoon, 
so I just left campus after my last 
class,” sophomore Samira Has- 
san said. “I understood the lia- 
bility involved, which explained 
why the school had such strict 
adherence to when _ students 
had to be out. At the same time 
though, leaving the dorms wasn’t 
a huge issue for me. I understand 
that there were others though 
who weren’t aware of the situa- 


tion and had to change theirtrav- > 


el plans.” 

Freshman Chris Mogni points 
out some positives as well. 

“I suppose the policy saves 
the school money and saved 
them the time of hiring people 
over Thanksgiving to keep 
things running. It’s definitely a 
positive for the school,” he said. 
“In addition, it’s a positive for 


“Anyone students _ be- 
who let us cause it gave 
know _ that i them a definite 
they had J Stil od ste the policy time frame that 
classes Tues- saves the school mon- they were off 
da night for, and every- 
oa aighte cy, and saved them the one in an ideal 

| for Wednes- time of hiring people world — should 
day morn- ae know that they 
ing were over Thanksgiving to had Tuesday 
ut on a list, : : night through 
a were al- keep things atoms cg sande Aight 
lowed to stay —Curis Moan, off. For _peo- 

| until 10am ple that knew 
on Wednes- FRESHMAN about what 
day morn- was going on 
ing,” she it wasn't a big 


| said. “Residential Life handled 
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the student usually ends up buy- 
ing the meal swipe. 

“Tt should be that any unused 
meals must be automatically 
transferred to the next week so 
we can use them,” freshman 
Christine Huh said. 

One alternative considered 
was to structure the meal plan 
so at that there is a set amount 
of meals per semester, and allow 
them to be transferable to other 
students. 

Students then would not only 
have to use a certain amount 
of meals every week, but they 
would also be able to bring 
guests and treat other students. 

“We need a new policy for 
sharing meal swipes,” freshman 
Joon Lee said. 


all of these contacts. The close 
down dates and times were list- 


| ed on the housing contracts that 


were signed last Spring. They 
were in the assignment letters 
that were emailed over the sum- 
mer, are on the housing calen- 
dars distributed at move in and 


issue, though I was personally 
inconvenienced.” 

Freshman Jay DeYoung sug- 
gests that more advertising 
might have solved the conflict 
between students and housing 
services. 

“T left on Friday, so the policy 


month.” 


al from the dorms. 


7 


wasted days, 


day.” 


agrees. 


that was it.” 


reminders were sent earlier this 


Some students were negative- 
ly affected by the abrupt dismiss- 


“T would have liked to stay in 
my room, especially since I had 
a professor schedule a midterm 
on Monday, so the earliest I could 
leave was Tuesday. I was flying to 
California, and just flying to and 
from California is basically two 
freshman Shee- 
han Hsu said. “It was just silly; 
I didn’t know we could stay on 
Wednesday, but it wouldn't have 
made a difference since I didn’t 
have a place to go through Sun- 


Freshman Brandon Weber 


“It almost affected me, as | 
originally couldn’t get a ride 
until two hours past when we 
should have left by, but my ride 
ended up being able to show up 
earlier,” he said. “I don’t think we 
should have been kicked out of 
the dorms just so that we didn’t 
have to pony up a few extra hun- 
dred dollars, since most other 
universities have no_ similar 
policy for Thanksgiving break. I 
wasn’t aware that we could stay 
an extra night. I just thought that 
the jcards were deactivated and 


didn’t affect me. The only change 
I would make is to post manda- 
tory ‘get-out-of-dorms’ dates 
all over the dorms (ex: security 
desk, floor doors) so we couldn’t 
forget,” he said. “Overall, I still 
think it was reasonable on their 
part.” 

Freshman Eric Wan suggested 
moving Thanksgiving break al- 
together. 

“T felt it was inconsiderate to 
toss us out on a weekday. I had to 
cancel classes Tuesday, because 
even though I live in Maryland, 
my parents could pick [me] up 
only on Monday night,” he said. 
“Next year, they should just take 
the weekend before to let us 
leave.” 

Some students even had 
classes canceled to accommo- 

date for the holiday. “I had bio 
lab section cancelled for the 
whole week, just because the 
other sections couldn’t meet. I 
also had biology workshop can- 
celled, so we had to doa virtual 
class instead of going to the ac- 
tual classroom,” freshman Ryan 
Bickley said. 

“I only had Conversations 
with the Earth on Tuesday and 
it was cancelled because the pro- 
fessor teaches in sets of two lec- 
tures and didn’t want to cut one 
in half,” freshman Amanda Fein- 
man said. 
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The hall is mostly silent except 
for the rustling of a trash bag be- 
ing shaken open and placed in a 
trashcan. Then, the metallic jingle 
of keys as 
they bounce 
against a jan- 
itor’s waist. 
“Hello ladies,” she says to two girls 
who are studying at one end of the 
hall. They nod back. 

Two students sit at a table 
speaking softly. They discuss 99 
percent confidence intervals and 
their Thanksgiving dinners. An 
older man comes to sit at the third 
table in the cluster. He drapes his 
jacket over the chair, shakes out a 


University stirs mixed jeelings in city: 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 


News & Features Editor 


Johns Hopkins, Homewood 
Campus: a tree-lined campus in 
a safe neighborhood, populated 
with mostly affluent white stu- 
dents. Nicknamed the “Hop” 
by the students, graduates tend 
to go on to high-paying jobs in 
fields such as medicine, law or 
business. 

The gritty streets of Baltimore: 
a largely poor city that is more 
than two-thirds African Ameri- 
can, with a lofty crime rate and 
few, if any, large businesses to 
contribute to the city. 

It has been nicknamed “Her- 
oin City” by drug addicts, who 
make up almost 10% of the pop- 
ulation of the city. Residents 
from “underclass neighbour- 
hoods” tend to end up in low- 
paying jobs, the drug trade or 
prison. 

It’s difficult to imagine a more 
disparate phenomenon than the 
rich institution of Hopkins in 
the economically depressed city 
of Baltimore — and it’s growing 
every day. 

“Hopkins is so humongous 
— it’s like a continent,” East Bal- 
timore resident Nia Redmond 
said. “All these different cam-. 
puses they have are like coun- 
tries.” 

Some Baltimore residents are 
happy that Hopkins brings at- 
tention and investment to their 
city. 

“Y've travelled across the 
country, and other rea 

asking me about The Wire or 
The Corner and things like that, 
Hopkins’ name always comes 
up,” Steven 


Hopkins in 300 words 
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newspaper and begins to read. 

The girls who were reading from 
textbooks stand up to leave. The 
other students continue to speak 
in hushed 
voices. Their 
voices are too 
soft to echo. 
And then it is 2:20 and a class has 
been released. 

At first the noises start from 
upstairs, muffled but still au- 
dible. When they reach the main 
floor, it is only a group of six stu- 
dents. They talk about who will 
be taking the noon or 1:30 sec- 
tion of their language class next 
semester and leave through the 


as Hopkins — hospitals, health- 
care. 

Although not all residents 
know exactly what Hopkins is, 
most people are happy that the 
multi-national institution has its 
headquarters in Baltimore. 

“I think Baltimore in general 
is pretty grateful that [Hopkins] 
exists,” he said. “Without it, we’d 
be Detroit.” 

Dominador Aure, who _ be- 
came homeless after losing his 
job as a bartender, agrees. 

“It’s building up. They’ve 
bought a lot of property, brought 
in a lot of students. . . think it’s 
adding to the community, put- 
ting money in the city, creating 
jobs — I think it’s a good thing,” 
he said. 

Liez] Vannikerk, a South Af- 
rican immigrant who works as 
a receptionist at Henderson’s 
Wharf, a hotel in Fell’s Point, has 
seen some of the interest that 
Hopkins is garnering in Balti- 
more firsthand. 

“We get a lot of people who are 
going to Hopkins — at least half 
are either students, or med stu- 
dents, or that sort of thing. And 
people, especially in this area, 
think that it’s great,” she said. “A 
lot of our foreign guests come to 
stay here because they are going 
to Hopkins.” 

Although Hopkins is the larg- 
est private employer in Balti- 
more and routinely spearheads 
attempts to improve life in the 
city, there are concerns regarding 
communication and _transpar- 
ency with some of the residents, 
particularly those in low-income 
neighborhoods. 

In 2001, Hopkins began col- 

laboration with 


Jones, a lieu- 
tenant in the 
Baltimore City 
police depart- 
ment, said. “It 
gives a_ little 
bit more cred- 
ibility to the 
city. When the 
name Hopkins 
comes up, you 
can see almost 


Probably the 
University is known 
more for medical care 
and health care than 
academically. 
—DAN MeEzIBoV, 
BALTIMORE RESIDENT 


the private 
company East 
Baltimore De- 
velopment Inc. 
(EBDI) to gen- 
trify and renew 
the struggling 
urban area 
called “Middle 
East” through 
the building 
of laboratories 
and a state-of- 
the-art biotech 
park. 

But the project has since 


like a glow 
[in _ people’s 
eyes].” 
Hopkins currently operates 
three campuses throughout 


the city, and the differences be- 
tween them are frequently lost 
on the members of the popu- 
lace. 

“I think the general com- 
munity doesn’t separate under- 
graduate from graduate — it’s 
just Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty. Probably the university 1s 
known more for medical care 
and health care than academi- 
cally, if you just ask any man 
or woman on the street,” Dan 
Meziboy, a resident of down- 
town Baltimore, said. 

“That's what they think of 


stalled, with EBDI considering 
using some of the land for cof- 
fee houses, restaurants and other 
services aimed at servicing the 
nearby Hopkins East Baltimore 
campus. 

Residents who were forced 
out of their homes and moved 
into different housing have been 
fighting a campaign against Hop- 
kins for years. 

“They would love to say that 
John Hopkins did a great job 
in how they treated the people, 
and the reason we've become 
such a great mass institution 
is because we're so good to 
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Hodson Hall, 2pm 


two sets of double doors. 

The hall is still quiet, but the 
two boys at the tables have started 
talking a bit louder. Now all four 
tables are filled and a boy whose 
headphones are looped around his 
neck helps a girl with homework. 


Rainboots and squeaky tennis | 
shoes clomp down the staircase | 


as more students leave. “It’s just 
a f***ing lie,” one girl says as she 
struggles to wrap her scarf around 
her neck. “You can't call it reading 
week if it’s not even a whole week.” 
The tables empty. The man with 
the sunglasses, who has been pac- 
ing axiously, sits down in one of 
the vacant seats. It is quiet again. 


people,” said Donald Gresham, 


former president of Save the | 
Middle East Action Committee. | 


“Tt was more like, ‘I want to get 
rid of you. You’re an eyesore. I 
see you as an inconvenience. | 
see you like a person that don’t 
exist.” 

“I want to be treated like a hu- 


Top Model benefits water charity 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Stalf Writer 


Vision Xchange’s sixth annual 
Hopkins Top Model event raised 
awareness about arsenic contam- 
ination of water in Bangladesh 
as well as about the Greek com- 
munity’s newest addition, Pi Beta 
Phi. 

Aishwarya Rajagopalan, rep- 
resenting Pi Phi, the 
competition's female contestant 
while Jaron Tepper of the Jewish 
Student Association was picked 


won as 


as top model among the male 
contestants. 

to 
Pi Phi was emailed a few weeks 
before the event and was invited 
to participate, but had missed 
the deadline to submit a model. 
It was not until the week of the 
event that she knew she would 
actually be participating. 

“It was something that I had 
always wanted to try and it was 
for a great cause,” Rajagopalan 
said. “My favorite part was the 
formal round where I wore tradi- 
tional Indian clothing. | wanted 
to do something unique so | put 
my own spin on that round.” 

Rajagopalan also noted see- 
ing all of her Pi Phi sisters at the 
event supporting her as a memo- 


According, Rajagopalan, 


| rable part of the experience. “It’s 


great getting Pi Phi better known 
on campus!” she said. 
Hopkins Top Model featured 


| 24 models representing various 


| members could vote 


man being. I want to be treated | 


like I am somebody, like I do 
matter.” 

Greasham_ was_ relocated 
from his home in order to allow 
continued development in the 
area. 

The home that he was placed 
into is substantially more expen- 
sive to pay for. 

Lisa Francis, another East Bal- 
timore resident, is equally angry 
at the approach that Hopkins 
took when rebuilding her old 
neighborhood. 


“Who are you to tell me | 


how I must live? How I must 


live, where I must live?” she | 


said. “This where my home is. 
You want to move out the col- 
ored folks to move in the white 
folks.” 

Although most Baltimore 
residents have not had such 
specific run-ins with Hopkins, 
the institution is rapidly ex- 
panding (“I’m sure they’d love 
to call it Hopkins, Maryland,” 
Gresham said) and creating 
positive links with the commu- 
nity is vital. 

One way for Hopkins to get 
more involved with the com- 
munity is through service or 
outreach programs. Although it 
already offers some, residents be- 
lieve it would be a good idea to 
try to reach out even more. 

“T think it’s always good to 
get involved with the commu- 
nity,” Carlton X, an employee at 
an Inner Harbour 7/11, said. 

“The community can tell bet- 
ter how to suit and fit their city 
because it’s a lot of people out 
here that need help with a lot of 
things. 

The university does a lot of 
studying, and stuff like that, 
and they have a lot of informa- 
tion that communities prob- 
ably could use if they got more 
involved and do a lot more 
outreach programs and went 
around and see what the com- 
munity think,” he said. 

“It'd be like, y’all helping the 
community as well as the com- 
munity helping the university.” 

With a constantly expanding 
Hopkins perpetually encroach- 
ing on existing neighborhoods, 
there is always bound to be ten- 
sion between some Baltimore 
residents and the university. 

“1 think [Baltimore perceives 
Hopkins from] a positive out- 
look,” Aure said. 

“They're doing good re- 
search, and just overall helping 
the community — besides buy- 
ing up all the land.” 
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student performing arts groups 
and members of Greek Life who 
each walked the runway in three 
different outfits. The first repre- 
sented their group, the second, 
water, a central component of 
this year’s cause and the third 
was the formal attire round. 
The contestants were also asked 
questions by the judges. 

Thalia Staikos, the Master 
of Ceremony, explained that a 
box would be passed around for 
each contestant and audience 
for each 
contestant by putting a slip they 
received upon entrance into the 
box. Voters could also simply put 
money into a contestant’s box to 
show their support. 

“The winners [were] de- 
termined by a combination of 
monetary donations and judges’ 
opinions as well,” Staikos said. 

Vision Xchange (and Hopkins 
Top Model) began six years ago. It 
was created by then-sophomore 
Salmah Rizzi, who graduated in 
2008. Vision Xchange’s Logistical 
Co-Chair, Trisha Chakraborty, 
explained that it was created by 
Rizzi who perceived that there 
was a lack of campus-wide 
events. 

“Our campus is really diverse 
but a lot of it gets lost. If you're 
not directly involved in an orga- 
nization, you may not know what 
they’re up to,” Chakraborty said. 
“We wanted to build an event 
where students could come to- 
gether and work together for a 
cause. 

“Hopkins students can be 
caught up in their work, don’t re- 
ally do much outside of their one 
or two activities and we want- 
ed an event that would make 
them want to come, and at the 
same time learning something 
and contribute to a really great 
cause.” 

Chakraborty points to the 
Homewood Award Vision 
Xchange received in 2008 for 


having made the biggest differ- 
ence on campus as evidence of 
the group filling the gap it set out 
to tackle. 

“We work on a zero dollar 
budget, so [we cover] all of our 
expenses by getting grants and 
raising a lot of money,” she add- 
ed. “The administration really 
respects us. Our cause has a lot 
ot support from the school; even 
though we don’t get money, a lot 
of different offices and depart- 
ments support us.” 

Chakraborty also described 
the growing popularity of Hop- 
kins Top Model, which was pop- 
ular from the very beginning, 
and has since become a staple 
event during the fall semester at 


Hopkins. 
“When we email out stu- 
dent groups, instead of hav- 


ing to explain who we are [and] 
what the event is, people know,” 
Chakraborty said. “We get a lot 
of emails from student groups 
wanting to submit a model. It 
generates its own buzz. It’s be- 
coming an established event on 
this campus.” 

This year’s cause, for which 
all donations and proceeds go 
towards, was “The Clean Water 
for Peace Project,” an initiative to 
mitigate arsenic contamination 
of groundwater in the village of 
Golaidanga located near Bangla- 
desh. 

Juliana Wu, the Public Rela- 
tions Co-Chair, said that, in con- 
trast with last year’s Baltimore- 
based cause, this year’s had 
international scope. 

“Our cause last year was more 
of a Baltimore-based cause, where 
we raised money for House of 
Ruth. This year it’s a more global 
charity event,” Wu said. 

According to Chakraborty, 
Minhaj Chowdhury worked at 
the village last summer and in- 
troduced “The Clean Water for 
Peace Project” to Vision Xchange 
members to the idea early in the 
semester. 


“We brought it to our first” 
meeting. We have.a meeting. 


where we ask any members to 
bring a cause that they’re inter- 
ested in. We go through all the 
causes and pick the one that we 
want to dedicate our time and 
energy to,” Chakraborty ex- 
plained. 

“We ended up voting for the 
arsenic contamination and it was 
really cool because [Chowdhury] 
worked there over the summer 
and he personally knew the 
guest speaker [Dr. Abul Hussam] 
that we had. We had a personal 
ite 

She also said that while the 
event was supposed to be fun 
and entertaining, it was first and 
foremost to educate students 
about the cause and thus the 
guest speaker was a very impor- 
tant part of the event. “We want 
to be able to educate the audi- 
ence,” Chakraborty said. “The 
cause is seriously overlooked and 
the solution is so simple.” 

In choosing a _ cause, 
Chakraborty emphasized the 
group’s efforts at selecting one 
without any surrounding con- 
troversies. “We had a small hic- 
cup when I was a freshman three 
years ago,” she said. “Our cause 
was a little controversial; we 
were raising money for Palestin- 
ian children suffering from post- 
traumatic stress disorder and 
that caused some controversy 
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with the Jewish Student Associa- 
tion and with Hillel.” 

“Since then we've tried to do 
causes that are very clearly over- 
looked that aren’t so controver- 
sial.” 

“The Clean Water for Peace 
Project” also lent itself to easy 
and effective marketing; Vision 
Xchange members handed out 
water bottles labeled arsenic, 
prompting students to read the 
label and learn about Top: Mod- 
el’s cause. 

Another important aspect of 
planning besides deciding upon 
a cause for the event is the selec- | 
tion of judges. This year’s judges 
included Dr. Michael Trush, 
the Director of the Urban Envi- | 
ronmental Health Institute at 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, who is familiar with the 
cause, Dean Boswell and Syreeta 
Smith, founder of the Nova Mod- 
eling Agency. 

Chakraborty explained “We 
want the judges to be well- 
known so that people are going 
to be like ‘Oh that’s really cool’ 
and as Dean Boswell is so en- 
gaged with student life, she was 
an ideal choice.” 

The third judge, Syreeta 
Smith, founded her own mod- 
eling agency in Baltimore and 
signed last year’s male winner, 
Miles Gordon, to model for her 
agency. “She was keen on being 
a judge since she loved the event 
last year,” Chakraborty said. 
“She’s in the field and can give 
good feedback and we do try to 
get a balance of people who are 
familiar with the cause [and] 
who have some sort of connec- 
tion to fashion and modeling and 
who the students recognize.” 

Vision Xchange has expressed 
satisfaction with the event. Wu 
noted that besides being much 
better organized, the event also 
raised more money than last year. 

“Overall I think it went re- 
ally well, I think we doubled the 


amount of money we raised ae 
“Vast year and it was successful, 


-she.said. 


| 


gegen Boisyertembe alias: Wi 
‘o-Chair, 


as Public Relations Co- 
added that the speaker, Dr. Abul 
Hussam, stated he would match 
what the event itself generated. 

“I think we made enough to 
pay for 50 filters and he said he 
would match that number,” Bois- 
vert said. 

Students also seemed im- 
pressed by the event. Lindsay 
Stiller, a current junior, said it 
was her first time at Hopkins 
Top Model and found it very well 
organized. “It’s actually pretty 
organized,” Stiller said. “I really 
like the lighting and the walk- 
way and the spotlights are very 
official.” 

Stiller noted that one weak- 
ness with Hopkins Top Model 
was lack of clarity in how the vot- 
ing happened. “It [wasn’t] clear 
how you can vote or how people 
can get to the next round,” she 
said. While pleased with their 
success, Vision Xchange is not 
done working for the year. In the 
spring they have Hopkins Top 
Model’s counterpart event, Hop- 
kins Got Talent. 

“Like Hopkins Top Model 
goes off of ‘America’s Next Top 
Model, Hopkins Got Talent is 
based off of ‘America’s Got Tal- 

ent! We [like] taking popular TV 
shows and [bringing] it to a stu- 
dent level,” Chakraborty said. 
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Aishwarya Rajagopalan (right) and Jason Topper were this year’s winners of the Hopkins Top Model contest. 
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Staff W riter 

The Hopkins athletic de- 
partment is updating their 
drug testing policy this year 


to include an_ institutional 
policy that would help to bet- 
ter ensure the safety of all of 
it’s athletes. At present Hop- 
kins athletes only are subject 
to drug testing by the National 
Collegiate Athletic 
(NCAA.) 

“Our athletes participate in 
the NCAA sanctioned drug test- 
ing policy that all student ath- 
letes at every NCAA institution 
in the country participate in,” 
Mike Mattia, Associate Director 
of Athletics, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Under the NCAA drug test- 
ing policy, Divison I athletes 
are subject to being randomly 
tested by the NCAA year round, 
and those in Division III during 
NCAA championship participa- 
tion. 

“We were told at the begin- 


Association 


ning of the season that all ath- » 


letes would be subject to random 
drug testing,” Freshman Fencer 
Jackie Heath said. 

While Hopkins does not have 
a specific institutional drug 
policy, the University has put in 
action an initiative to implement 
such a plan. There is currently 
an institutional drug policy 
which is in the process of being 
finalized. 

“More than 90 percent of all 
NCAA Division I athletic pro- 
grams throughout the coun- 
try already have institutional 
policies in place,” Mattia said. 
“And 119 NCAA Division If 
athletic departments have a 
similar program to the Divi- 
sion I policies at their individu- 
al institutions.” 

All Hopkins athletic teams, 
except Lacrosse which plays 
Division I, are a member of the 
NCAA Division III. 

“As far as I know there has 
been no policy put into effect as of 
yet in regards to the drug testing 
that the school does,” water polo 
player Junior Mark Strickland 
said. “When we got here in the 
early fall they were waiting for all 
of the logistics to get cleared.” 

Some athletes call for more 
transparency in the drug testing 
process at Hopkins. 


“The school implemented 


this new system in which they 


that at 
are 


say any point all year 
they 


tor 


allowed to test a team 

drugs,” sophomore water 
polo player Alex Whittam said 
“As a team we are kind of left in 
the dark about this, and nobody 
really knows when they will do 
this.” ; 

These policies that are enact- 
ed by other universities are “not 
about holding our student-ath- 
letes to a higher standard,” Mat- 
tia said. “It is about educating 
them on the dangers involved 
with the use of illegal substanc- 
es. 

“Everything our athletic de- 
partment does has the health and 
safety of our student athletes in 
mind.” 

In fact, at present the athletic 
department already has an alco- 
hol education program in place, 
stressing the education compo- 
nent to both drugs and alcohol 
use. 

Some student athletes do not 
share the same sentiment as the 
athletic faculty. 

“It’s a dumb idea and I ques- 
tion why the school would drug 
test us. It costs a lot of money and 
ina time [when] they want to cut 
sports or cut team budgets, drug 
testing seems pointless,” Whit- 
tam said. “What’s the benefit? 
You get your own students in 
trouble? Just seems pointless to 
me.” 

Until the University fully 
implements its own institutional 
drug policy, athletes are held to 
the NCAA drug policy’s list of 
banned substances. 

“Pretty much the NCAA tells 
all athletes than all illegal drugs 
and supplements will not be tol- 
erated,” said Whittam. 

This includes, as stated on the 
NCAA website, certain types 
of protein drinks (muscle milk,) 
stimulants, anabolic agents, 
street drugs (heroin, marijuana, 
cocaine) peptide hormones and 
analogues, anti-estrogens and 
Beta-2 agents. 

Additionally, there are a num- 
ber of drugs and procedures 
subject to restrictions, including 
blood doping, some local anes- 
thetics, manipulation of urine 
samples and extremely high caf- 
feine concentration. 

As stated on NCAA consent 
to testing forms, DIII athletes 
consent to testing if an athlete 
participates in any NCAA cham- 
pionship or postseason football 
game, and year-round as well if 
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Newman holds dinners for undergraduates 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR | 


Hopkins to start athlete drug tests 


an athlete participates in a Divi- 
sion | sport. 

Hopkins water polo has not 
been tested by the NCAA since 
Whittam has been on the team. 

Freshman wrestler Henry 
Stauber explained what this 
means for his team, explaining 
that “they test the NCAA cham- 
pion as well as three other ran- 
dom wrestlers in each weight 
class.” 

Stauber also noted that if 
there is “suspicion about the use 
of performance enhancing drugs 
then you may be tested.” 

Freshman football player Will 
Kelly agreed, adding that “I’ve 


| ates, even though she would not 


By EMILY NADELMANN 
Stat? Writer 

Katherine Newman, the new 

James B. Knapp Dean of 

[he Zanvyl Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences, has recently 
began hosting weekly Monday 
night dinners at her house on 
North Charles St. 

So far, she has hosted 12 din- 
ners, with an array of discussion 
topics, ranging from ‘Mad Cows 
and Weird Biology’ to ‘Dark Mat- 
ter. 

Upon accepting the position of 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, New- 
man knew that she wanted the 
opportunity to spend some qual- 
ity time with the undergradu- 


be in the classroom. 

She decided to arrange the 
dinners so that she could chat 
informally with the students and 
learn about their interests, while 
finding a way to bring the stu- 


| dents and faculty together in a 


heard] from the older guys... | 


that it only happens if we make it 
to the play-offs.” 

As also indicated on 
NCAA website, there are a num- 
ber of strict consequences for 
those who are found to be vio- 
lating NCAA  substance-abuse 
policy. 


the | 


more intimate setting. 

Alumna Caren Zelicof, who 
graduated from the Krieger 
School of Arts and Science in 
1986, funds these dinners. 

Zelicof and her family has 
helped support this program, 
and made the expense of the din- 
ners more manageable. 

Newman de- 


ee 
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Dean Katherine Newman welcomes undergraduates, alumn! and faculty to her home. 


a very good overview and they 
both gave overall great talks.” 

Newman has found these din- 
ners to be quite successful. 

“It’s an opportunity to get to 
almost like my 
own. little group every 
week,” Newman said. “I get the 
chance to ask them what they’re 
studying, how they’re finding 
college life, what they find most 
interesting, what things they are 
attracted to out- 
side of the class- 


know students, 
focus 


liberately invites 
faculty who are 
in fields that are 
in high demand 


by undergradu- get a feeling 


I would like students to 


room, a little bit 
about where 
they’re headed 


for what the} 
in terms of their 


are faculty are like when cdroot ane 

They are they aren’t standing in their ambitions 

| asked to bring “ for the future. 

their classes front of a classroom. This has given 

with them and — KATHERINE NEWMAN, me a feeling for 

| discuss _ their who we have 

work. DEAN OF ARTS AND SCIENCES at the heart 

“This gives of the Krieger 
students who School.” 


While a student-athlete who | 


tests positive does have the op- 
portunity to appeal the test, any 
student-athlete who tests posi- 
tive, according to. the website: 
“Shall be withheld from compe- 
tition in all sports for a minimum 
of 365 days from the drug-test 
collection date and shall lose a 
year of eligibility.” 

“If we tested positive for any 


drugs there would be a suspen- | 
sion for a certain amount of time | 
from the sport,” Heath said. “I | 


haven't personally witnessed 


anyone getting drug tested but | 


I know that you are disqualified | 
from NCAA competition.” 

The use of street drugs is an 
important issue, as they are typi- 
cally prevalent on college cam- 
puses, and thus carry a slightly 
different standard. 

The NCAA explains that a 
“student-athlete who tests posi- 
tive a second time for the use 
of any drug other than a ‘street 
drug’ shall lose all remaining 
regular-season and peseean 
eligibility in all sports.” 

The website continues that 
“a combination of two positive 
tests involving street drugs 
(marijuana, THC or heroin), in 
whatever order, will result in 
the loss of an additional year of 
eligibility.” 

The penalty for missing a 
scheduled drug test is the same 
as the penalty for testing posi- 
tive for the use of a banned drug 
other than a street drug. 
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| have some common interest, be- 


cause they are enrolled in the 
same class, an opportunity to so- 
cialize,” Newman said. 

She has invited faculty from 
myriad departments, including 
neuroscience, public health, writ- 
ing seminars, the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

Freshman Andreas Aslaksen 
was one of the students who at- 
| tended the dinner on November 
29th with his Intro to Sociology 
class. 

“The Dean discussed her own 
research, which she did previous 
to joining Hopkins, on the work- 
ing poor and then Dr. Cherlin 
gave a talk about how to improve 
education for children in the low- 
er middle class,” he said. “It was 


The faculty has also enjoyed 
these dinners immensely. Profes- 
sors frequently approach Newman 
to ask if they can present at these 


gatherings. She is already booked ~ 


up all through r next semester. 

“This is very ‘gratifying be- 
cause it tells me that we have a 
very engaged faculty w ho really 
enjoys spending time with stu- 
dents,” Newman said. 

Writing Seminars professor 
Jean McGarry was one of the pro- 
fessors invited to the Writing Sem- 
inars dinner on November 22nd. 

“Dean Newman is a friendly 
and warm host and I think stu- 
dents enjoyed the chance to meet 
her and hear the work of Writing 
Seminars’ faculty,” McGarry said. 

About 30 undergraduates and 


some Hopkins’ alumni gathered 
for a dinner. Then, poet and pro- 
fessor Mary Jo Salter read six po- 
ems and answered questions. 

McGarry also read part of “A 
Full House,” a story in her new 
collection, “Ocean State”. 

“I would like students to get 
a feeling for what faculty are like 
when they aren’t standing in front 
of the classroom. I want them to 
know that professors are people 
that they can have conversations 
with and learn something from, in 
an informal way,” Newman said. 

She also hopes that students 
learn more about the cutting- 
edge faculty research, since it 
isn’t always presented in class. 

Freshman Jonah Garry, a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) on campus, 
attended a dinner on October 4th, 
with twenty-six other cadets. 

The topic of this dinner was the 
consequences of military service 
on long term economic mobility. 

“Tt was a good opportunity to 
get to know the administration of 
the school and connect with the 
people that play a role in our edu- 
cation,” Garry said. 

Newman said that she has 
learned an immense a 
from each dinner. She was par- 
ticularly fascinated by the dis- 
cussion of mad cow disease in 
the New Guinea highlands, and 
was intrigued by Adam Reese's 
explanation of dark energy. 

“The only problem that I have 
come up with is how to include 
more and more students. I have 
as many as | could possibly jam 
in there,” she said. “But, at most 
that might be maybe a quarter of 
the students that are on campus 
at a given time.” 


Carey Business undergraduates feel isolated 


By DONGHUN LEE 
Staff Writer 


In 2007, the Johns Hopkins 
University gained another sub- 
sidiary institution that offers un- 
dergraduate degrees - the Carey 
Business School. But despite be- 
ing nearly four years since its 
inception, Carey still remains 
a branch of Johns Hopkins that 
many Homewood students are 
not sufficiently aware of. 

“Of course, I have heard about 
the school,” Terence Tse, a recent 
graduate of Johns Hopkins who is 
continuing his studies in chemi- 
cal and biomolecular engineering 
as a first-year master’s student, 
said. “I know about Carey be- 
cause I knew there were a group 
of undergrads working with the 
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Undergrads attending Carey describe a lack oficommunity at the downtown campus. 
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Business School students, but 
didn’t know that they offered un- 
dergrad degrees,” he said. 

According to Barbara Wal- 
lace, the Director of Communi- 
cations, Marketing and Public 
Affairs, Carey Business School's 
programs “have been designed 
mainly for part-time students 
who currently have other occu- 
pations to attend to.” 

The school’s website states 
that “a convenient and flexible 
schedule of daytime and evening 
classes is offered at campus lo- 
cations in Baltimore, Columbia, 
and Rockville, MD.” 

Wallace also pointed out that 
the array of master’s programs, 
mostly MS and MBA degrees, as 
well as the school’s policy of only 
accepting the transfers of under- 
graduate juniors and seniors for 
the undergraduate BS degree re- 
flects the school’s focus on part- 
time students. The undergraduate 
studies page of the Johns Hopkins 
University website only indicates 
“Part-Time Degree Programs in 
Undergraduate Studies” as a link 
to the Carey Business School. 


“Over time, in the future, 
[expanding the undergraduate 
program to include full-time stu- 
dents] may become possible, but 
such a modification in the school’s 
program would require signifi- 
cant changes within the entire 
school system of Johns Hopkins, 
which makes it a very complicat- 
ed question,” Wallace said. 

Olivia Chow, a junior and one 
of the few full-time students at 
the Carey Business School, was 
well aware of the schools focus 

_ on part-time students. 

“I realize that the most of the 
students here are part-time; how- 
ever, I'm one of the minority full- 
time students, and I feel that the 
school lacks accommodations for 
the full-time students,” she said. 

Hopkins students also feel left 
in the dark when it comes to the 
Carey Business School. 

“1 know absolutely nothing 
about that school,” junior Han- 
nah Carney, a business minor, 
said. “I get emails about classes, 
about internships, and I'll get 
emails about guest speakers, but 
I have absolutely no interaction 


with the actual school.” 

Added Carney: “I definitely wish 
I could go there at some point.” 

Chow also lamented the lack 
of social interaction among full 
time Carey students. 

“I definitely feel more as a Car- 
ey student separate from the rest 
of Johns Hopkins. I think the fact 
that Homewood students actual- 
ly spend some time in the school 
dormitories make a big differ- 
ence. Carey obviously doesn’t 
have any dorms,” she said. 

Ryan Kim, another full time 
junior at the University, felt that 
the most of the complaints from 
full-time students seem to be de- 
rived from the fact that many of 
the Carey classes are in the eve- 
nings.” 

“The school is clearly centered 
on part-time students; the class 
schedules tell that,” he said. “As a 
full-time student, I prefer to have 
classes in the earlier times of the 
day, but hey, can’t do much about 
it. We are the minority.” 

“T still would love to see some 
morning classes happen, as in 
Homewood.” 
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By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


When people think of me- 
chanical engineers at Johns Hop- 
kins they may think of a male- 
dominated lab with robot pieces 
littered on the floor. Many would 
be surprised to know that the 
department's Vice Chair, who 
is in charge of the Mechanical 
Engineering Freshman Design 
Competition each year, is in fact 
Professor Allison Okamura. 

After Overseeing this year's 
Freshman Design Competition, in 
which students designed a device 
powered only by a mouse-trap and 
rubber band to deliver a payload 
(a credit card-sized object) across 
a finish line, Okamura sat down 
with The News-Letter to chat about 
her work at Hopkins and beyond. 


The News-Letter (N-L): How 
long have you been teaching at 
Hopkins and what do you teach? 

Allison Okamura (AO): Since 
2000. So 10 years and a couple 
months. 

When I first started out I was 
teaching mostly a junior level 
class, but about five years ago our 
department decided to revamp 
the freshman curriculum. 

Instead of regular semester- 
long courses we now have a year- 
long sequence that includes Bio, 
Physics, with a bunch of labs. It’s 
very hands-on. 

We decided to design this inte- 
grated course sequence and I took 
it over. And it’s been a lot of fun. 


N-L: Why did you volunteer to 
take on this new curriculum? 

AO: My department is very 
fair about distributing load and 
I knew it was something that I 
could do, I had the right kind of 
background and expertise. 

Some people are very theory- 
oriented and I’ve done things like 
that before likeruna design com- 
petition. I knew it was a class that 
I would enjoy teaching. Working 
with freshman is always fun. 


~N-L:''S0"'you’ve’ taught both 


History of Guitar 


Intro to Playing the Hammered Dulcimer 
Intro to Playing the Appalachian Fiddle 


freshmen and upper classman. 
Do you prefer one or the other? 
What are the differences? 

AO: Well, the freshmen come 
in with no preconceived notions. 
No one’s told them what they 
can't do. If you put the freshmen 
versus the seniors in a design 
competition the seniors wouldn't 
necessarily win because the 
freshman come in with so many 
new ideas and they’re so enthusi- 
astic and they’re so excited with 
being at college for the first time. 


N-L: Have you noticed any 
changes in the design competi- 
tion since the first time it hap- 
pened five years ago? 

AO: I think the projects get 
harder from year to year and 
there are more Youtube videos of 
projects. 

People always make mouse- 
trap cars but we'try to put a twist 
on it. 

There’s a lot more resources 
for students these days and as I 
teach it, too, I get better and bet- 
ter at warning students about the 
pitfalls. 

I have a sense that things work 
better now than when I taught it 
four years ago. I think it’s a matter 
of both my experience and the re- 
sources available to the students. 


N-L: What were you doing be- 
fore you came to Hopkins? 

AO: I was getting my PhD. 
I came straight out of graduate 
school. I'm from California origi- 
nally. 


N-L: You're in charge of the 
Freshman Design Competition. 
Did you start this annual event? 

AO: We had freshman design 
competitions beforehand but they 
weren't quite as elaborate or as in- 
tegrated into a whole lab sequence. 

This class continues in the 
spring so the students are con- 
stantly building, designing and 
applying what they learn. 


N-L: Some have said that after 
the first semester about half of the 
students in the Mechanical En- 
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gineering Department drop out. 
Have you found this to be true? 

AO: Not at all! Actually what's 
interesting about mechanical en- 
gineering is that at the end of the 
freshman year we usually have 
more students than we started 
with. 

Definitely as with any major 
people will drop but we get more 
from other majors than those 
who decide to leave. At least in 
the freshman class it’s probably 
no more than 10% leave and then 
we get more than that joining in 
the sophomore year. 

At some universities it is the 
case that they do the ‘look left, 
look right: only one of you will be 
here in four years.’ We don't try to 
weed out students in classes. They 
wouldn't be at Hopkins if they 
didn’t have the aptitude. So if they 
have the interest we want to en- 
courage them to stay in the major. 


N-L: What's your favorite part 
of working at Hopkins? 

AO: My favorite part of teach- 
ing at Hopkins is working with 
students on a more individual 
basis. 

I obviously like lecture classes 
where you can do fun big proj- 
ects like the design competition, 
but the most fun has been work- 
ing with an individual student, 
the one-on-one interaction; really 
seeing someone develop over the 
years as they work in my lab or 
in class and seeing them go off 
into graduate school; go off and 
do great things. 


N-L: And what has been the 
most challenging part of working 
at Hopkins? 

AO: Challenges? The most 
challenging thing is balancing 
the different things you have to 
do; it’s a juggling act. And you 
don’t have a boss to tell you what 
to do first. 

You have teaching and re- 
search, getting grant money, ad- 
vising students. 

Then there’s the service as- 
pects. You're on all kinds of com- 
mittees and in your research field 
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you run conferences, 
you review papers. 

Sometimes I feel 
like I have ten different 
jobs. And all parts are 
fun but it’s hard to de- 
cide what's going to be 
my priority at a certain 
time. 

It’s a challenge bal- 
ancing all the different 
things that you have to 
do. 


N-L: What field of 
research is your spe- 
cialty? 

AO: I’m more in the 
experimental side of re- 
search. My research has 
to do with the field of 
robotics. 


The place where 
you're sitting now and 
this building is the Zaza 


Laboratory for Compu- 
tational Sensing and Ro- 
botics, the LCSR. It’s an 
interdisciplinary group 
of faculty. 

I’m a Mech E but we have bio- 
medical engineers and computer 
scientists; we’re a group of fac- 
ulty all interested in robotics and 
the sensing technology that goes 
along with robots. 

My research style is fairly col- 
laborative. I like to work with not 
only my own students but other 
faculty members in my field and 
different fields. We're all very 
collegial and we all have very 
complementary expertise. 

I have two major themes: hap- 
tics, which is anything having to do 
with the sense of touch, like tech- 
nology that allows us to interact 
with virtual environments and feel 
them or feel what a robot is feeling. 

The other theme is applica- 
tion in biomedicine, like surgi- 
cal robots and devices for neural 
rehabilitation. And most of my 
projects combine haptics and 
medicine. For example, how do I 
make a haptic tele-robot that al- 
lows the doctor to feel the patient 
even though he’s operating with a 
robot and not his own hands? Or 
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if you have a patient with a move- 
ment disorder that has trouble 
making certain reaches, how can 
you design a robot that can help 
him learn those movements? 


N-L: That sounds like some- 
thing I’ve seen on “House!” 

AO: I work with a company, 
which makes a very success- 
ful robot that was featured on 
“Grey’s Anatomy.” They're used 
clinically here at the medical 
campus. These robots exist and 
they're being used. They're very 
good for healthcare. And I’m try- 
ing to make them even better. 


N-L: What do you do in your 
spare time outside of Hopkins? 

AO: My family is very impor- 
tant to me. I have a husband who 
works here in mechanical engi- 
neering, and two kids. I have one 
baby, a five-month-old. 

I like to play ice hockey, I’ve 
played on various teams and I 
also like to run. I started playing 


ice hockey in California during 
grad school. Well, I started with 


roller hockey and then took up 
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Okamura works with haptic technology, which utilizes robotics to work with the sense of touch. 


ice hockey and so when I moved 
here I looked for a women’s 
league. I can’t think about work 
all the’ time. You can’t think 
about anything else when you're 
playing hockey. 

When I said I like to run, well, I 
ran the Baltimore marathon a few 
years ago, right before my first 
child was born and I’m aiming for 
a half marathon in the spring. 


N-L: Any plans for the future? 
Do you plan on continuing with 
teaching or focusing on research? 

AO: I really like the academic 
enterprise. | love being part of a 
university; | am sure that I’ll be a 
professor twenty years from now, 
doing the things I’m doing. 

My big question is how far I 
want to go into administration. 
Right now I’m vice chair and 
after that comes chair and so on 
and so forth. And it’s a decision 
I'm trying to make. I’m in an 
early- to mid-career stage and it’s 

a good time to decide whether I 
want to be an administrator. 11 
did’ TI would miss not being able 


to work as closely with students. 
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City Briefs 


New Camden ond-degree murder charges 


has 


turned himself in to 

Y d f d = Police. Tyrell Markell Dailey 
al s) 00 com turned himself in to police 

Tuesday evening after the 

pany searches for Monday evening incident, in 


which he stabbed a 21-year-old 
Annapolis man at a Taco Bell in 
Edgewater, Md. 


Family of cyclist 
killed last year set- 
tles multi-million 
dollar lawsuit with 
truck driver 


The family of John R. “Jack” 
Yates, a 67-year-old cyclist who 


park's “signature 
food item” 


Many baseball parks have 
their own, signature food item 
that out-sells all the rest 

These signature items were 
not accidents, but the product of 
meticuluous food tours of each 
city in which the parks were 
located. Oriel Park at Camden 
Yards’ new concessionaire, Dela- 
ware North Companies Sportser- 
vice, a Buffalo, N.Y-based food 


company. 

Executives from the group re- 
cently toured the city, stopping 
at places like Lexington Market, 
Fells Pointe and Little Italy in 
search of something from which 
to make Oriel Park's “signature 
item.” 


Taco Bell stabber 
turns self in 


A 19-year-old man who po- 
tentially faces attempted sec- 


was killed in a collision with a 
tanker truck in August 2009, re- 
cently settles a $5 million lawsuit 
against the truck driver and his 
employer. 

The two parties settled last 
week, only days before the law- 
suit was set to go to trial on Mon- 
day. Yates had been riding behind 
the truck when it made a right 
turn and he got caught in its real 
wheels. The accident took place in 
the Charles North neighborhood 
of Baltimore, around Lafayette 
and Maryland Avenues. 
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Volunteering remains important to students 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
Staff Writer 


There are times when commu- 
nity service seems like a chore 
whether it be a requirement fora 
class or being dragged along by 
parents to the soup kitchen on 
Christmas Eve 

But at Hopkins, activities like 
selling snacks on the Breezeway 
and helping out at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital are an essen- 
tial part of life, 

According to an article in the 
JHL Gazette, approximately 
70 percent of students at Johns 
Hopkins participate in volun- 
teering. 

This could be due to the num- 
ber of service opportunities the 
university offers to students. 
Johns Hopkins’s Center for Social 
Concern is home to over 50 stu- 
dent service organizations that 
directly help the Baltimore com- 
munity. 

[wo such events, the annual 
President’s Day of Service and 
the President’s 5k run, draw hun- 
dreds of students each fall. 

“From the Presidential Day 
of Service to the upcoming Re- 
lay for Life to the amount of 
community service clubs the 
university sponsors, I think 
JHU makes doing service as 


convenient as possible for 
its students,” Jackie Heath, a 
freshman who volunteers at 
the Kennedy Krieger  Insti- 


tute and for the Art Brigade at 
Tench Tilghman Elementary 
School, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Nationwide, volunteering 
among 16 to 24 yr. olds has in- 
creased from 20.8 percent in 
2007 22.0 percent in 2009, 
according to a survey adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 


to 


tics. 

Although students volunteer 
for a variety of causes from the 
homeless to abandoned animals, 
the most popular cause is Edu- 
cational and Youth Services, as 
31.6 percent of college students 
venture into this field when vol- 
unteering, according to a study 
conducted by the Corporation for 
National & Community Service 
in 2006. 

At Hopkins, at least 16 of the 
more than 50 service organiza- 
tions at the Center for Social 
Concern deal with tutoring and 
mentoring Baltimore youth. 

Senior Linda Zhou, Presi- 
dent of JHU’s From Classroom 
to Community, sees volunteer- 
ing as an excellent way to ap- 
ply one’s interests and grow as 


root of why I volunteer. If I didn’t 
believe that there was a true need 
for what I was doing, I don’t think 
I would be able to be as involved 
as lam,” Heath wrote. 

On their websites, many or- 
ganizations advertise flexibility 
and a low time commitment, en- 
couraging many students to de- 
vote only as much time as they 
can afford to a cause of their 


a leader. 

“All the volunteers | 
worked with are truly interested 
in teaching and tutoring,” Zhou 
wrote in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

“Some are writing seminar 
majors, [who] have taught cre- 
ative writing classes in the past, 
have tutored high schools stu- 
dents in the past, and almost 
all have prior volunteer experi- 


have 


choice. 

“1 joined [SHARE] to ease into 
my first semester with low re- 
sponsibility . . . while benefiting 
the outside school community,” 
Eric Wan, a freshman who vol- 
unteers for SHARE, a service or- 
ganization that packages unused 
medical supplies and ships them 
to less fortunate medical institu- 
tions in Africa. 


ence, 

“Since our volunteer session 
are intensive and students ulti- 
mately have to act as leaders in 
one capacity or another, I don’t 
think students would volunteer 
with our group unless they were 
truly motivated to give back to 
the community.” 

From Classroom to Commu- 


nity is a service group that de- 
velops and teaches lesson plans 
in various academic fields to the 
underprivileged population of 
Baltimore. 

Zhou notes that many mem- 
bers take the initiative to create 
new lesson plans and develop 
different courses based on what 
they are interested in. 

With students choosing what 
organization to volunteer for, the 
issue that the program addresss 
is a huge part of the decision. 

“For me, the cause is at the 


SHARE only requires vol- 
unteers to help two hours a 
month. 

With Winter Break and Inter- 
session ahead, Johns Hopkins 
continues to encourage commu- 
nity service throughout the holi- 
days. 

B’More, a special intersession 
program exclusively for fresh- 
men, incorporates “Community- 
Based Learning” which connects 
students to the Baltimore com- 
munity through course-related 
service projects. 


New sorority inducted into Hopkins greek lite 


Pi Beta Phi welcomes pledge class, founding chapter at Hopkins 


Pi Put, FROM Al 

After the decision to find a 
new sorority was reached, a suit- 
able candidate had to be found. 
There were 26 National Panhel- 
lenic Conference sororities, but 
only 22 could.apply because 
there were already three on cam- 
pus and Theta had previously 


option and a second chance for 
those who had not joined a so- 
rority freshman year. “I hadn’t 
rushed freshman year because 
I was unsure of what Greek life 
would be like, and J also felt like I 
was too busy,” Cohen wrote. 

Liz Duval, the Chapter Presi- 
dent, said that she was drawn to 


been kicked off campus. Out of. Pi Phi because of its national rep- 


_ plied for the position. 

“The JHU Panhellenic put to- 
gether a committee of six under- 
graduates and four faculty/staff 
Panhellenic alumnae to review 
the applications,” Turning wrote. 

The committee narrowed the 
applications to two finalists: Pi 
Beta Phi and Alpha Chi Omega. 
Finally, Pi Beta Phi was selected 
in a vote by the three other Pan- 
hellenic sorority chapters. 

Shortly after being chosen, 
Pi Beta Phi began setting up the 
chapter. “Stephanie Baysinger, a 
graduate of Loyola Marymount 
(Los Angeles) and [an] HQ staff 
member moved here in August 
to start recruiting upperclass- 
men,” Turning wrote. 

They started recruiting up- 
perclassman and spreading the 
word of the new sorority with the 
help of the three existing sorori- 
ties. “They hosted several infor- 
mation nights, and then officially 
‘colonized’ the new group in Oc- 


. the 22 available, 15 sororities ap- 
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tober,” wrote Turning. 


that She wou 
wanted to be a part of Theta but 
that didn’t work out and then one 
of the other sororities really fit,” 
Duval said. * 

Furthermore, as a new and 
upcoming sorority, Pi Beta Phi 
offers its sisters leadership roles 
in establishing the sorority as an 
integral and respected part of 
Hopkins Greek life. 

“| liked the idea of being able to 
start Pi Beta Phi at Hopkins and to 
have a very active role in molding 
it and helping it grow into some- 
thing truly great,” Cohen wrote. 

Carr agreed. 

“This was a really unique op- 
portunity to start something new 
on campus,” She said. 

Duval commented that the re- 
cruitment and Initiation period 
has been very exciting. “It’s been 
an unbelievable 6 week period,” 
Duval said. “We bundled like 
in a blanket and established an 
amazing sisterhood. All the girls 
really came together as one unit.” 


_and because she found | 
Id fit in. “Initially I 


The newly initiated sisters of 
the chapter are very happy with 


Once the sorority became an 


officially charted chapter, it had to 
recruit sisters. Rushing was a great 
time for perspective sorority sis- 
ters to get to know the sorority as 
well as the other potential pledges. 

“The other women rush- 
ing that I met all seem like well 
grounded, motivated, and really 
fun and friendly people, and the 
more events I went to the more 
excited I got,” sophomore Han- 
nah Cohen wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “After rush I 
knew that Pi Phi was something 
I wanted to be a part of.” 

Liz Carr, the Vice President of 
Finance said that she saw joining 
Pi Phi as a unique opportunity. “I 
am a junior and I felt like there 
was something missing from so- 
cial life,” Carr said. 

Carr explained that the re- 
cruitment process was very easy. 
“There were four events, an hour 
each and it was really very con- 
venient,” she said. 

“We also got to meet the Pi Phi 
chapter from George Washing- 
ton and it was really fun,” Carr 
added. 

“The group completed their 
new member program in mid- 
November, and hosted their ini- 


tiation weekend from November - 


18-21. 

The Pi Beta Phi National presi- 
dent and their Grand Council 
flew in for the ceremonies and in- 
stalled them as a new chapter on 
November 20,” Turning wrote. 

“It was very exciting! The 
Ground Council flew out and the 
National President actually initi- 
ated us,” Carr said. 

Pi Beta Phi offered girls a new 


their experiences so far. Pi Beta 
Phi participates in many activi- 
ties, including community ser- 
vice. Each sorority has a certain 
philanthropic goal that they pur- 
sue throughout the year. 

In an effort to raise literary 
rates, Pi Beta Phi had teamed up 
with First Book, a national non- 
profit organization dedicated to 
giving children from low-income 
homes the opportunity to read 
and own books. 

The sisters have adopted this 
cause as their own. “I also had 
fallen in love with Pi Phi’s dedi- 
cation to its national philanthro- 
py, literacy, and how active its 
members are at working hands 
on in their communities around 
the country and internationally”, 


Cohen wrote. 

In addition to their philan- 
thropic efforts, Pi Beta Phi offers 
its members a great way to get 
involved in more activities and 
meet new people. 

“T’ve loved getting to meet so 
many more young women like 
myself, as well as those with 
completely different interests 
than my own, who Ineyer. would 
have so instantly opened up to,” 
Cohen wrote. “That support is 
the most amazing feeling ever.” 

With regards to recruitment in 
the Spring both Carr and Duval 
expressed some worries. 

“We're thinking about themes 
right now and trying to teach ev- 
eryone how to recruit,” Carr said. 


“No one’s been on that side before | : 
| tor for strategy. 


and we want to form a cohesive 


group to say ‘this is Pi Phi and this | 


is what we’re here for,” she said. 


“It’s been so busy with Ini- | 


tiation and the Leadership Com- 
mitte and officer positions have 
just been filled,” Duval said. 
“We're just trying to train the sis- 


ters about what you can and can- | 


not say,” she said. 
“Unfortunately we’re so new 
and we've been so rushed into 


Greek life”. Duval stated. “We | 


don’t really know how to do re- 
cruitment and we’re not as re- 
hearsed.” 

Carr noted that Pi Phi’s new- 
ness might pose a challenge for 
recruiting in the Spring. 

“It’ll be hard to hook girl in 
since we're so new and it’s only 
been two months between Initia- 
tion and recruitment,” she said. 

Despite reservations, how- 
ever, the ladies of Pi Phi are 
moving ahead with recruitment. 
Carr said that even with the 
semester winding down there 
will be a few more recruitment 
events for girls to get to know 
the freshmen. 

“We have an event on Tuesday, 
December 7th in the Library,” 
Duval said. “It’Il be a stressbuster 
event.” 

Duval also said that on the 
bright side, the other members of 
Greek life have been really help- 
ful. “In terms of fraternities, Beta 
has been so supportive; they're 
like our big brothers,” she said. 
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Pledges of the Pi Beta Phi sorority were initiated as sisters on November 20th. 
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Hopkins Briefs 


Hopkins Applied — 
Physics Laboratory 


- fills two new posi- 


tions 


Director of the Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory, Ralph Semmel 
created two new senior admin- 
istration positions to ensure that 
the Lab is well-equipped to face 
upcoming, future challenges. 

Jerry Krill will be the as- 
sistant director for science 
and technology, in charge and 
broadening the role of science 
and technology in APL, and 
Ron Luman took up the posi- 
tion af the Lab’s assistant direc- 


Johns Hopkins 
Joins HathiTrust 


The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Libraries just joined more 
than two dozen others in being 
a member of HathiTrust, a part- 
nership of major academic and 
research libraries that collaborate 
in a digital library initiative, pro- 


| viding access to published work 


in a digital form. 


on preserving information but on 


HathiTrust focuses not only | 


College Briefs 


2011 Grawemey 
Award 


The 2011 Grawemey Award 
for Ideas Improving World Or- 
der, which is given out by the 
University of Louisville, has 
been awarded to Kevin Bales. 

Bales is the president of hu- 
man rights organization Free the 
Slaves, which seeks to end mod- 
ern slavery and human traffick- 
ing. 

Bales also created a plan to 
free the 27 million people cur- 
rently enslaved around the 
world. The award comes with 
$100,000. 


Rutgers University 
bans Bullying with 
passage of new bill 


Due in part to the recent sui- 
cide of Rutgers University fresh- 
man Tyler Clementi, the state 
of New Jersey on November 22 
passed an “Anti Bullying Bill of 
Rights.” 

The bill stillmeeds to-be cignedecmmee, , 
by Republican Governor” Aris” ‘ 
Christie before it goes into effect. fe >. 
He has yet to say whether or not < 
he intends to sign the bill. 


Columbia robbed 


| increasing public access to these 


digital files as well. 


cally Engineering Machine Com- 


COURTESY OF HATHITRUSTORG 
HathiTrust draws its name from the 
Hindi word ‘hathi,’ meaning elephant. 


Hopkins Under- 
grads Win Honors 
at International 
Genetically Engi- 
neering Machine 
Competition 

A team of Hopkins under- 
graduates competed this month 
in the latest International Geneti- 
petition, which addresses the 
emerging field of synthetic biol- 
ogy and ‘received honors. 


The students assembled frag- 
ments of DNA in yeast cells to al- 


low cells to respond to electrical 


messages. 


US, Supremre of $4.4 million 
| ee $4.4 million was stolen from “ 
Court ba ns student olumbia University over a 
two month period this autumn. 
The school’s medical center’s 
newspapers at the accounts-payable system was 
H H ir hacked and reprogrammed so 
University of Vir that it would deposit funds in a 
aan oes bank account that belonged to 
giniaand Virginia George castro 

Last week, Castro was afr- 
Tech rested with $200,000 in cash. He 
is being charged with grand lar- 

On November 29, the United ceny and criminal possession of 
States Supreme Court refused to stolen property. . 
grant certiorari to student news- He is being held on $2 million 
papers at the University of Vir- bail. Castro did not work for Co- 
ginia and Virginia Tech. lumbia University. 

The student newspapers were 
appealing an April decision by 
the United States Court of Ap- UCLA professor 
peals for the Fourth Circuit H 
which upheld a Virginia regula- threatened by anl- 
tion that bans student publica- ° 
tions. from running advertise- mal rights radicals 
ments for alcohol. 

The regulation was meant Last week, a neuroscientist 
m4 pass pecs drinking. researcher at the University of 
are paige as California at Los Angeles had ra- 

; , zor blades and a threatening note 

Court es upheld the de- sent to his home by animal rights 
cision of the lower court. radicals. 

A group of activists appar- 

ently sent out a statement claim- 

Hebrew College ing responsibility for sending the 

; researcher “bloody AIDS-tainted 

to sellits campus — *verblades” 
This is not the first time this 
. researcher has been targeted over 
in Newton Centre, his use of animals in research. In 

M h t March 2009, activists firebombed 

assacnu set S his car outside his home. Both the 
university and the FBI are inves- 

As part of a deal with credi- _ tigating the incident. 
tors to pay off $32.1 million in 
debt, Hebrew College will sell its H 
campus Newton Centre, Massa- Seton Hall Lawsuit 
chusetts. 

The school intends to lease On November 23, the New Jer- 
space at the adjacent Andover sey Supreme Court ruled that a 
Newton Theological School so it _ lawsuit filed by three female pro- 
can continue to operate. fessors at Seton Hall University 
nine guciate atl eradantede- > eintecyes (ae ce 

- can move forward. The Court’s 
grees in Jewish education as well decision overturned the deci- 
as ones eae cea ce ail ~ sions Sia: courts. The lower 
moved to its Newton Centre courts had agreed with Seton 
campus in 2001 but had difficul- Hall that the me was filed too 
ty keeping up with maintenance late, citing a 2007 decision by 
sate ee ‘a pee 2 TS os CO ae Supreme Court 
n , the Department of that held that these types of com- 
Education put it on a list of insti- plaints had to be se 180 
tutions that failed to meets atest days of when the discrimination 
of financial strength. began. 
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HOPKINS’ ‘FE’ rroyy Al 

ACTA’s grade was based on 
the fact that none of the org 
tion's criteria for 
lum were listed 
at Hopkins. 

“In foreign language, only 
certain students are req 
have 


aniza- 
a core Curricu- 
as requirements 


required to 

intermediate level study, 
which we think is really a pre- 
requisite,” Pomeranz said. “Tf 
were going to be serious about 
learning about other cultures, we 
need to start with a know ledge of 
a toreign language, so for college 
graduates not to have that isn’t 
really right.” 

The ACTA also felt that, while 
Hopkins does offer many Writ- 
ing Intensive courses, they do not 
count as composition courses be- 
cause they focus on a subject, not 
directly on how to write at the 
college level. Though Hopkins 
does offer a wide range of Expos- 
itory Writing classes, it does not 
require that all students take it. 

“Unless a composition class 
is composition specific, it won't 
really do the job of instructing 
composition,” Pomeranz contin- 
ued. “It might be a very good 
class, we're not saying that they 
are unproductive classes, but if 
they don’t teach composition and 
only composition, professors in 
those classes have a tendency to 
teach things other than composi- 
tion, so students come out with 
more education, but not neces- 

sarily able to compose at the col- 
lege level.” 

“Students have never formally 
learned to write, certainly not at 
the college level. The very me- 
chanics‘of the composition, word 
choice, syntax, grammar, rhetoric, 
argument. Those subjects aren’t 
covered and wouldn’t be covered 
in a subject that is writing inten- 
Sive. It’s not that we are against 
writing-intensive courses, it’s just 
that the courses aren't about com- 
position,” Pomeranz said. 

The ACTA also found prob- 
lems with the distribution re- 
quirements. Though humanities 

and_quantitative classes.are of- 


»~. fered, a'student is able to choose 


in which subject he orshe takes 
the classes. A student could grad- 
uate from Hopkins without ever 
taking a math class. 
“Humanities and social sci- 
ence majors can choose classes 
in quantitative and natural sci- 
ences, and engineering areas, so 
presumably a student could take 
only math and not science, or 


only science and not math, and 
avoiding his/her weaker field, 
which may look better on a tran- 
script but really isn’t the most 
academically responsible thing,” 
Pomeranz said. 

“IT would dispute the notion 
that it’s academically responsible 
to tell anyone that he or she gets 
to be a science person, and is ex- 
cused from English composition, 
or a writing person doesn’t really 
need to know math beyond the 
level of algebra,” Pomeranz add- 
ed. “A person with that kind of 
education isn’t really a fully edu- 
cated person at the college level.” 

In the face of such accusations 
by the ACTA, the professors and 
administrators at Hopkins laid 


¥ 
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out the view that the ty pe of edu- 


cation Hopkins strives for, name- 
ly a liberal 
that isn’t defined by a certain set 
ot “core” classes 

“Students do have to expose 
themselves to coursework in 
math and science and the faculty 
has determined that is sufficient 
for distribution among, the disci- 
plines,” Philip Tang, Senior Ad- 
visor to the Provost in the Krieg- 
er School of Arts and Sciences, 
said. “But, again, the point of a 
liberal arts education is not that 
you graduate with a very specific 
pre-determined set of skills like 
doing calculus. It’s that you grad- 
uate with the ability to analyze, 
to think critically and to learn.” 

Such a rationale was exactly 
that employed by David in rebut- 
ting the ACTA’s suggestions that 
a foreign language be one of the 
core class requirements, 

“[The ACTA] may believe 
that foreign language should 
be taught to everyone but that’s 
their view,” David said. “One 
can make a case that some stu- 


| NAME Johns Hophina 

| [Core Classes — ~[seaee 

|| English N/A 

|| Writing ‘N/A 

|| American Hist. N/A 

|| Economics iN/A 

Ue : Bi é & 


arts one, is something 


Advanced Placement courses 
that would seem to fit many of 
the areas ACTA cites as a critical 
core,” Conley said. “Moreover, 
just because we do not have a re- 
quired core does not mean many 
of our students do not, through 
elective choices, take courses 
that meet many, if not all, of the 
ACTA criteria,” 

ACTA felt that while many 
Hopkins students may come 
in with a broad base of knowl- 
edge, there is no way of know- 
ing whether every student that 
comes in received that education 
in high school. “Obviously Hop- 
kins tends to have a high caliber 
of students, who had access to 
college courses. Not everyone 
has an AP course,” Pomeranz 
said. “Even if you say the average 
high school AP class is at a col- 
lege level, not everyone has had 
that class, and at least for those 
students they should have the 
opportunity to graduate know- 
ing Survey American govern- 
ment... even if you say it is, not 
everyone has had that class. Very 


dents are better served taking 
other classes e.g. in Philosophy, 
Art History, Statistics, etc. rather 
than getting a rudimentary com- 
mand of a language.” 

And that logic, according to 
David, extends to other core re- 
quirements laid out by the ACTA. 

“We do not believe it is neces- 
sary for everyone to take a math 
class, but encourage our students 
to develop their quantitative 
skills,” David said. 

But Hopkins wasn’t the only 
college that received a failing 
grade. Brown, Cornell, and Yale 
also got Fs. Harvard and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania received a D, 
while Dartmouth and Princeton 
received a C. Columbia, which is 
known for it’s core program, re- 
ceived a B. 

Dean of Enrollment William 
Conley pointed out the fallacy 
of giving otherwise excellent 
schools poor grades for a lack of a 
core curriculum, especially when 
the students that enter those 

schools usually do so with a rath- 
er broad base of knowledge that 
they gained from high school. 

“ACTA clearly believes that 
the absence of a core curriculum 
leads to an incomplete education. 

So, Brown also receives an’‘F’ and 
Harvard and UPenn score a ‘D’ 
because they only require 2 of the 
7 core areas. Hopkins students 
enter with a deep and broad sec- 
ondary school curriculum with 
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few kids come in with college 
credit in composition, U.S. His- 
tory, economics, math, science, 
foreign language and literature.” 

Out of the 728 schools graded, 
two percent received As, 35 per- 
cent Bs, 29 percent Cs, 19 percent 
Ds, and 14 percent Fs. The schools 
that received the strongest grades 
had very broad core curricula. 
Military schools and historically 
black schools tended to do very 
well. 

“The real story here is about 
colleges that promise students all 
around the world, that if you're 
enterprising and have your head 
up, often you will, but oftentimes 
students come in and take what 
seems appealing or interesting, 
or catering to the professor’s 
particular research interest they 
want, and then graduate years 
later and say they wish they had 
taken a survey literature course, 
or it turns out I said I’m not a 
math person, but it won’t suffice 
in this economy where I’m going 
to change jobs 11 times,” Pomer- 
anz said. 

However, Hopkins admin- 
istrators took pride in what 
abhorred the ACTA: a free ap- 
proach to education. “Liberal arts 
schools have a mission to teach 
you how to think critically, how 
to analyze information and how 
to communicate. Some schools 
fulfill that mission with a core 
curriculum, others don’t, but 
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they’re all attempting to produce 
effective thinkers, not reposito- 
ries of particular facts,” Provost 
and Senior Vice President for Ac- 
ademic Affairs at Hopkins Lloyd 
Minor said. “The Johns Hopkins 
approach gives students a lot of 
freedom to learn critical think- 
ing by getting into their areas 
of interest at great depth. That 
approach is the right one for us. 
We believe that Johns Hopkins 
students are seekers for knowl- 
edge, and — within certain pa- 
rameters, such as the major and 
distribution requirements — we 
believe that search should xe) 
wherever students’ intellectual 
curiosity takes them.” 

Pomeranz said that Hopkins 
will get a better grade if it works 
toward having more core classes. 
“Hopkins is a school with a long 
history of being a leader in edu- 
cation. It’s a shame that all under- 
graduates aren’t exposed to the 
sort of general education require- 
ment that they can handle,” he 
said. “Students aren’t exposed to 
the strong undergraduate teach- 
ing in multiple fields that they 
might be. If Hopkins changes the 
requirements so that composi- 
tion is required, and that foreign 
language is required up to the in- 
termediate level, then their grade 
will go up. And we feel that this 
will be in the best interest of the 
Hopkins students.” 

However, Hopkins students 
found the idea of having a specif- 
ic set of classes they would need 
to take constricting and impracti- 
cal in the real world. 

“I think it’s better that we don’t 
have a core curriculum, because 
that way students will be able to 
study what they actually want to,” 
senior Amy Park said. “If we do 
have a core curriculum, students 
will instead spend time studying 
something might not matter in 
the present or the future. It is im- 
portant that we get more time to 
cultivating our interests.” 

“I think the Hopkins gradua- 
tion requirement system is good 
as it is,” she continued. “Hopkins 


sets a boundary by requiring stu- 
dents to earn distribution credits, 
but at the same time it lets stu- 
dents do so with a wide array of 
classes, thus providing freedom 
and opportunities to explore 
their interests. It’s a good middle 
ground.” 

Junior Charles Duyk had a sim- 
ilar viewpoint, although he was 
willing to admit that the idea could 
possibly be something of use. 

“I don’t think the adoption of 
a core curriculum is in the best 
interest of the student body,” he 
said, “unless it is created with a 
clear set of goals. They shouldn’t 
be esoteric goals, but something 
attainable, something that pro- 
motes interdisciplinary commu- 
nication. For example, it’d be in- 
teresting to see biology students 
studying with computer science 
students in a class everyone 
would have to take.” 

But in the end, both Park and 
Duyk voiced the opinion that 
Hopkins is not a place for a ge- 
neric span of knowledge. 

“I would dislike being forced 
to study something that I’m 
not interested in. Hopkins is a 
pre-professional, _ pre-graduate 
school, and I think it’s a good 
thing. It prepares us for life after 
college, where specialists are in- 
creasingly rewarded,” Duyk said. 

“Specializing in one area will 
also help us get jobs and get into 
grad schools,” Park said. 

Junior Michael Weinberger 
elaborated. 

“If a Hopkins student is ap- 
plying for a job, they’re apply- 
ing for a job that is presumably 
somewhat related to his interests, 
which is most likely reflected 
in his major,” Weinberger said. 
“Thus, having specialized in 
something that one likes in col- 
lege will help greatly in the fu- 
ture. 

Indeed, that seemed to be the 
nature of a Hopkins education at 
its essence. And it doesn’t seem 
like it is about to change anytime 
soon. 

“We do not need some outside 
group telling us how to teach our 
students. The US is fortunate to 
have a wide range of universities 
that vary in their requirements,” 
David said. “Those that seek a 
core curriculum have many oth- 
er places they can go. We trust 
that our students and advisers 
working together will receive the 
kind of demanding education for 
which Hopkins is known.” 

“If you're looking for a general 


education, don’t go to Hopkins,” 


Weingerger said. 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Despite their widespread 
popularity and ability to make 
major motion picture bank, the 
Harry Potter films have, for the 
most part, failed to capitalize on 
their cinematic potential. Few, if 
any, have managed to capture 
the real magic of J.K. Rowling’s 
original books, using gimmicky 
special effects and 3-D innova- 
tion to replace the exquisite tap- 
estry of her writing and imagi- 
nation. 

More importantly, with the 
exception of Alfonso Cuarén’s 
trippy 2004 take on Harry Pot- 
ter and the Prisoner of Azkaban, 
none of the films wielded any 
cinematic ingénue to augment: 
the books’ translation to film, 
leaving them not much more 
than limp opportunities for fans 
to see sanitized versions of the 
series on the big screen, rather 
than standout standalone mov- 
ies. 

Harry Potter and the Deathly~’ 
Hallows, Part I, is not quité an 
exception to this, though its 
ability to capture the dark, har- 
rowed feeling of the seventh 
book is admirable and adds 
some dimension to the film. Di- 
rected by David Yates, who also 
lent his vision to 2007's Harry 
Potter and the Order of the Phoe- 
nix and 2009’s Harry Potter and 
the Half-Blood Prince. 

Deathly Hallows takes Harry 
(Daniel Radcliffe), Ron (Rupert 
Grint) and Hermione (Emma 
Watson) outside the safe ha- 
ven of the Hogwarts School 
for Witchcraft and Wizardry 
as they hide from newly-risen 
Voldemort (Ralph Fiennes) and 
his supporters, and hunt down 
the rest of the Horcruxes — the 
seven objects in which Volde- 
mort has hidden pieces of his 
soul, for those who need a re- 
fresher — in “hopes! of finally 
destroying him. The world 
the three teenage wizards are 
forced to navigate is a strange 
one, fraught with fear as Volde- 


(GL, yel lacks narrative depth 
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mort infiltrates the Ministry of 
Magic and runs the wizarding 
world with all the might and 
horror of a darkly magical Ad- 
olf Hitler. 

In an effort to retain most 
of the series’ 78 plus page con- 
cluding novel, Warner Bros. 
decided to split the seventh 
installment into two back-to- 
back films, with Part I in No- 
vember and Part Il in July 2011. 
For devoted readers who felt 
too much had been cut from 
the previous films in favor of 
shorter films, this is a big im- 
provement, For those who did 
not read the final novel, how- 
ever, the film feels like an ex- 
tended preview for an already 
protracted conclusion to the 
series. 

Watching Harry, Ron and 
Hermione navigate the Ministry 
of Magic and the Forest of Dean 
works for readers, who can fill 
in gaps and know the small, im- 
portant details to look out for, 
For non-readers, however, im- 
portant subtleties will likely be 
lost in the seven months sepa- 
rating the films, and the sense 
of urgency and suspense that 
characterized the final book is 
sadly stilted. There was nothing 
quite like holding the unopened, 
unread seventh book in your 
hands, waiting for all the secrets 
to be revealed; the film, on the 
other hand, doesn’t play out that 
Way. 
That being said, Deathly Hal- 
lows, Part I, is a solid improve- 
ment over the past few films. 
Radcliffe, Grint and Watson 
have honed their acting skills 
over the years, making it far 
more enjoyable to watch them 
wield their magic onscreen. 
The overall feel of the film is 
appropriately darker and more 
mature, and twisted secondary 
characters, like Helena Bonham- 

Carter's Bellatrix Lestrange, cap- 
tivate with a frightening force. 
Deathly Hallows, Part I may serve 
more as a prelude to the grand~ 
finale, but at least it’s an intérest- 
ing one. ¢ 


Local venue showcases Harry 
Potter at exclusive screening 


HARRY POTTER, rrom A1 

Assistant Direct of Residen- 
tial Life and an Advisor of RAB, 
said, “We had weekly meetings 
and during those weekly meet- 
ings we discussed that possibil- 
ity and Lara and Sara Capponi [a 
junior and another community 
advisor] went down to the Ro- 
tunda to talk to the management 
there.” 

For the event, RAB charged 10 
dollars. This package included 
the ticket and transportation to 
and from the Rotunda, The desk 
on the breezeway was to open at 
11 a.m., but students had already 
began to line up there as early as 
10:00 a.m. When the breezeway 
station opened, the tickets sold 
out in under 15 minutes 

“We had a line that stretched 
pretty much [from] the breeze- 
way table where we were selling 
the tickets all the way back to the 
steps of Remsen and Mergentha- 
ler,” Capponi said. “We let [stu- 
dents] buy [tickets] in blocks of 
four, [so each student could buy 
up to four tickets] and I think 
that is one of the reasons we sold 
out so fast.” 

“T got there at exactly eleven, 
but the line was already really 
long, so I went to the theater in 
Towson instead,” freshman Ni- 


cole Albstein said. “There were 


a lot of Hopkins [students] at the 
Towson theater, though.” 

After the tickets sold out, over 
350 students were left without 
tickets and were put onto a wait- 
list, hoping for the possibility of 
garnering tickets from RAB if 
made available. 

“We tried to get a second 
screen at the Rotunda once we 
found out so many [students] 
were interested, but the owner 
was unable to get a second copy 
of the film,” India said. _ 

Many students were able to 
get tickets to other theaters in 
town. From the movie theater in 
Towson Mall to the IMAX theater 
at the Inner Harbor, Hopkins stu- 


dents represented a large portion 
of the audience viewing the film. 

“(On the night of the event], we 
had a bus that went back and forth 
between campus and the Rotun- 
da,” India said. “Depending on the 
student's ticket number, the first 
44 students were on the first bus 
to leave campus. At the theater, 
we lined up [the students] by ticket 
number for seating rather than a 
whole free for all.” 

“About 20 students or so 
were dressed up the premiere,” 
freshman Suz Amedi said. “It 
was good and fun to see [the 
movie] with all [my] new college 
friends.” 

When the movie ended at 2:20 
a.m., students managed to return 
back to campus with great alacrity. 

“We were worried how we 
were going to get everybody out 
of the theater after the film;” In- 
dia said. “Some people called es- 
cort vans so they were able to get 
students out more quickly.” 

“We were able to get every- 
body out and we were able to get 
back onto campus at 3 a.m.,” Ca- 
ponni said. 

While RAB had organized a 
number of programs during the 
year ranging from community 
clothing drives to dinning meet- 
ings, this program marks the first 
occassion that RAB coordinated 
a trip to a movie premiere. 

“That was pretty exciting for 
us, especially because there was 
so much interest in having it, 
Capponi said. “A lot of residen- 
tial advisors (RA‘s) wanted to 
bring their residents too, and a 
lot of residents asked if this could 
be something we could do.” 

“It went so well,” India com- 
mented, “if there was interest to 
do it again, I wouldn't hesitate.” 

Although there are no cur- » 
rent plans for organizing another 
movie night in the near future, 
it will be up to popular demand 
to organize another movie night 
event as well as other community 
programs in time. © 


ARTS GRANT, From Al 
award varies depending on the 
nature of the proposal. This year’s 
successful projects are diverse, 
but they all serve to enhance ar- 
tistic opportunities in the univer- 
sity or the city 

Phyllis 
instructor in the Homewood Art 
Workshops, is collaborating with 


Berger, photography 


Lester Spence, assistant professor 
of Political Science and Africana 
Studies, to create a course called 
Black Visual Politics, which 
blends documentary photogra- 
phy and political science. 

After studying photography 
as a medium of communication, 
students in the course will create 
a photographic portfolio of ten 
images focusing on the portrayal 
of blacks in society. Each student 
will receive a digital Nikon d 
3000 camera to photograph Bal- 
timoreans in poorer neighbor- 
hoods and talk to them about 
their experiences. 

“They might be neighbor- 
hoods that are poor or on the 
fringe,” Berger said. “Areas 
where students might not neces- 
sarily go. So, they ‘can actually 
get to know people and have con- 
versations with them about how 
they feel about the way that they 
are portrayed in the media.” 

The grant is $7,000 and will be 
used towards the digital cameras, 
which will allow students to pro- 
duce high quality images. The fi- 
nancial support is indispensable 
to the course. 

“Without the grant, it would 
have been very difficult to supply 

students with the cameras that 
they needed,” Berger said. “It re- 
ally has made it possible.” 

Another course made possible 
by the Arts Innovation Program 
is “Halls of Wonder: Art and Cul- 
ture in the Age of the Marvelous, 
1500-1800.” The course will be led 
by Earle Havens, curator of early 
books and manuscripts at the 
Sheridan Libraries, and Walter 
Stephens, the Charles S. Single- 
ton Professor of Italian, German 
and Romance Languages and 


game develop 


Literatures. It is also a collabora- 
tion with the Joneath Spicer, the 
James A. Murnaghan Curator of 
Renaissance and Baroque Art at 
the Walters Art Gallery. 

The course, offered in fall 
2011, will look at the phenome- 
non of the ea rly modern museum 
in Europe: the Hall of Wonder, 
or wunderkammern in German. 
Unlike modern museums, these 
displayed a variety of objects, art 
pieces, and technological inven- 
tions. For example, a typical Hall 
of Wonder might house a nar- 
whal horn labeled as a unicorn 
horn, several fossils, miniature 
paintings, and exotic birds. Al- 
though these objects seem ran- 
dom to the modern eye, they all 
had a certain quality in common. 

“They could be chambers of 
anything that was unusual or re- 
markable and would set you won- 
dering at creation,” Stephens said. 

In addition to the Halls of 
Wonder course, the project also 
involves a new exhibit at the Pea- 
body and a scholarly conference. 
The exhibit will display books 
with engravings and woodcuts of 
the items in the halls of wonder. 
There is also a permanent exhibi- 
tion at the Walters of objects from 
the Halls of Wonder, for which 
the students will create an inter- 
active, digital display to guide 
visitors through the gallery. 

The project was awarded 
$6,500 in grant money, which 
will cover the digitization of im- 
ages from the library’s rare book 
collections, the creation of the 
digital exhibition, and the pur- 
chase of the physical digital in- 
teractive kiosk. 

In addition to fostering the 
creation of new courses by fac- 
ulty, the Arts Innovation grants 
also support students who have a 
well developed idea for promot- 
ing art on campus and in Balti- 
more. Anna Zetkulic, a sopho- 
more, is founding a group that 
will provide clay workshops for 
kids and adults of Baltimore. 

_ “The project is currently a 
supplemental resource for al- 


CORRECTIONS 


In last week’s article on A7, “University credit 
system not always consistent with class work- 

load,” the pulled quote was incorrectly attribut- 
ed to sophomore John Doldo. The quote should 
have been attributed to sophomore Danni Tang. 
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Arts grant encourages outreach to Baltimore community 


ready-established clubs,” she ex- 
plained. “For example, it travels 
with Art Brigades to children in 
Eastern Baltimore to give pottery 
workshops.” 

The idea was sparked by her 
long-standing interest and expe- 
rience in pottery, as well as her 
participation in the Art Brigades. 

“I do Art Brigades and I re- 
ally liked the whole idea of do- 
ing art with kids,” she said, “but 
we were never able to really doa 
pottery presentation.” 

Zetkulic is receiving $1,800 
from the Arts Innovation grant, 
which she will spend on renting 
kilns for firing the clay as well as 
the clay itself and clay tools. She 
plans to have the club running 
officially and with expanded 


In last week’s article on A4, “Gaming at Hop- 
kins: an investigation into an everyday phe- 
nomenon,” one aspect of supporting a gaming 
culture at Hopkins that was omitted is original 
ment at the DMC. According to 
Joan Freedman, Director of the DMC, the JHU 
Game Lab was established in 2009 with help 
of Professor Peter Froehlich and the Computer 
Science Department as well as some corpo- 
rate sponsorship to facilitate interdisciplinary 
collaboration between student programmers, 
animators, modelers, writers, and musicians. 
Many development tools and platforms are 


provided as well as an array of interface devices 


of Ieuan 
tance from t 


games was established with assis- 
e MSE library to support the aca- 


demic study of gaming and game development. 


In last week’s article on A7, “Mixed reactions 


to possibility of fraternity 


row on campus,” in- 


correctly referred to Beta Theta Pi as Pi Beta Phi. 


In last week’s article on A5, “Second annual 
marketing alumni panel sees growth in atten- 
dance” incorrectly referred to EdVenture Part- 


' 
f 


ners as Adventure Partners. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


membership by fall 2011. 

Hannah Froehle and Emily 
Bihl, both sophomores, created the 
project, “LBD: Liberated by De- 
sign.” Their idea is to recruit local 
artists and students in creatively 
altering “Little Black Dresses,” 
which will be shown at a fashion 
show next April and then be auc- 
tioned off, with proceeds benefit- 
ting a local women’s shelter. 

They plan to use $700 of their 
grant to pay for the dresses, and 
around $500 to print a program 


Web. Sten 


be 


continuing. 


out incident. 


E. University 


ee 


For 


Theftfrom Auto °° 
3500 Blk. Greenway; Between Nov. 
and Nov. 22 at 4:30 p.m. 


Theft from Auto 


3200 Blk. N. Calvert St. On Nov. 23 between 12:30 
p-m. and 2:30 p.m. 


For more security updates, 
edu/: security. : : 


or zine for potential buyers and 
attendees of the event. 
Sophomore and_ History of 
Art major Laura Somenzi is us- 
ing her $2,000 to publish a cata- 
logue of her exhibit about Zelda 
Fitzgerald. The exhibit, which 
will be housed at the Evergreen 
Museum beginning in fall 2011, 
will show the seven Fitzgerald 
paintings that Hopkins owns, 
as well as some borrowed from 
other institutions. Somenzi has 
Fitzgerald 


already researched 


extensively as part of her Wood- | 


row Wilson Fellowship. She is 
investigating the life and work 
of Fitzgerald, and the balance be- 
tween work and home life. 

“We're looking at Zelda's role 
in an era where women are going 
from being traditional housewives 
to more of a modern independent 
status,” she said. “It’s very difficult 
to have a family and also be a full- 
time professional artist.” 

Somenzi found out about the 
grant when she was emailed by 
her advisor. To apply she had to 
explain the importance of the 
project in the context of the uni- 
versity and city community. Al- 


though the projects that received | 


funding were radically different, 
they all met this requirement. 
“You wrote a proposal,” she 
said, “and you had to explain 
why the project was important 
to the overall community at Hop- 


kins, how it could promote the 


arts, and also on a broader level 
how it could reach the commu- 
nity in Baltimore.” 

In addition, senior history 
major Shayna Abramson _re- 
ceived a grant for an interfaith 


performing arts center and Pro- | 


fessors Stephen Stone and Mark 
Lackey will introduce a course 
entitled Introduction to Com- 
puter Music. 


SECURITY ALERTS 


A GPS device mounted on the windshield inside a 
student's parked vehicle was taken. The driver's side 
window had been broken to gain entry. Baltimore 
Police responded. Investigation continuing. 


Arrest—CCTV monitoring/Suspicious Person 
3500 Blk. N. Charles St.; On Nov. 25 at 4:15 a.m. 


A female suspect was observed by cameras walking 
alone and attempting to open car doors of parked ve- 
hicles. Campus officers located the suspect and iden- 
tified her as a non-affiliate and gave her a trespass 
warning. At 4:31 a.m., the same female was observed 
on camera at 33rd Street and St. Paul Street, entering 
a parked and unoccupied Baltimore Police patrolcar. 
e suspect was arrested by Baltimore Police with-_ 


Arrest—CCTV monitoring/Suspicious Person 
as Parkway Shuttle Stop Bike Rack; 
Noy. 26 at 12:10 a.m. oe 


A man was seen on camera yanking forcefully 
a bicycle secured to the bike ‘rack. Campus offi 
stopped him and identified him as n-affi 
Baltimore Police responded for a warrant cl 
was not wanted). He was give 
--andsentonhisway. 


n a trespass | 
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SGA decides to 


focus Spring 
Fair on local 
artists 


SPRING FAIR, FROM Al 
A third of the allocated budget 
is dedicated to paying for a few 
more prominent up-and-coming 
artists, and the additional $5,000 
to $10,000 for advertising and 
outreach will specifically target 
colleges such as Loyola, Towson, 
Notre Dame, and Goucher. 

Even if the SGA were to scrape 
up the funds to attract a big, art- 
ist, the largest venues On Campus 
are too small to hold a large con- 
cert where enough tickets can 
be sold to make back the money 
spent on the artist. 

“The issue is now the people 
who are planning the music festi- 
val. The problem is that we don’t 
have a venue that would allow 
us to do a concert that would be 
profitable,” Larkin said. 

Despite some disappointment 
about lack of financial support 
from the administration, the 
SGA is making the best of the sit- 
uation with this alternative plan. 

“Tt was between nothing and 
| this. Personally, I love this idea,” 
Dirzulaitis said. 

Sophomore class senator, Ar- 
chie Henry, said: “I really like the 
| idea of a music festival. There’s 
constant music [and] different 
| styles of music.” 

“It’s cool to support local 
bands,” freshman Geena Frum- 
kin said. “You can see big artists 
when they come by in concert.” 

“Spring Fair music festival 
used to be huge. We want to cre- 

| ate a reason for the community to 
come back in,” Dirzulaitis said. 


BSiOs 


20 at 7:00 p.m. 


A GPS device was taken from atop the console of a 
parked vehicle belonging to the parent of a student. 
The front driver’s side window 
gain entry. Baltimore Police responded. Investigation 


ad been broken to 


non-affi 
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f you ever get the chance to 


know me personally, you 
will eventually encounter 
the fact that | don’t like 
wearing long pants dur- 


ing the warmer months when 


shorts are more comfortable 
But even more than that peeve, | 


hate jeans. My a cappella group 
knows my “reasons why” speech 
all too well. 

Our casual performance attire 


includes our group t-shirt and 


jeans. They make a huge deal 
about my showing up for warm- 
ups In jeans — just as much as | 


complain at previous practices 
about the decision to wear c 
attire. 

After that brief bit about me, 
you are probably wondering 
what my claims are that allow 


asual 


me to hate jeans so much. You 
: are in for a treat. I shall illustrate 
the faults with jeans that allow 
cargos to emerge as the victor in 

this legendary analysis. 
I must pause and address 
something I realized at the airport 
this holiday break. I had spent my 


two women to wear cargo pants 
A reason a shouldn't 


need to wear cargo pants is be- 


woman 


cause everything she owns is in 
her purse. “It is part of our be- 
ing,” to quote my mother. 


So, ladies, 


wear your jeans 
freely, at least you all make 
them look good. Men, jeans are 
inadequate compared to cargo 


pants, and we have no place 
Wearing them daily. My first 
Opinion of jeans is that they are 
intended for wearing while one 
works. They are durable 
meant to get dirty 
only own two pairs of jeans that 
fit comfortably; they have paint 
splotches and dirt stained into 
the knees. 


and 
| used to 


I tend to keep clean, and only 
feel comfortable kneeling in mud 
when wearing jeans, because | 
know | won't care about stains. 
The only other times I would 
wear them is when I’m weeding 
flowerbeds, insulating the attic 
or painting bookshelves, 

My a cappella group wanted 
me to get “clean” jeans for per- 


time waiting at = formances. 
the airport with Bismayer had to com- 
a friend who ply, and asked 
commented “/ LA my mother to 
that she was Above the Cut buy me  an- 
shocked at how other pair. 
few bags I was This is where 
taking with jeans reveal 
me — only two their greatest 
carry-ons. She fault. All jeans 
on the other look the same; 
hand had _ her therefore they 
two carry-ons, should “feel” 


a suitcase and 
a purse. She had 
been curious 
about my next column as well; 
this one to be exact. After I ex- 
plained my next idea, she replied 
along the lines of, “I guess that’s 
why you have so few bags, every- 
thing else is in your cargo pock- 
ets.” This was true, which then 
made me notice her purse. 

In a round-about way, I want 
to say that my argument against 
jeans doesn’t apply to women 
(this is a male fashion column 

_- anyway). Women seem to only 
wear jeans; sun dresses are out of 
season, and I have only known 


the same. The 
“clean” jeans are 
extremely skinny; 
they belong to a different ‘cut’ 
than the ones I have worn previ- 
ously. I don’t remember the dif- 
ferences, but there are too many 
styles: loose, relaxed-fit, etc. I 
have no idea what these mean or 
how they should feel when worn. 

One should think that relaxed 
and loose are the same; sadly 
they aren’t. And, like I said be- 
fore, they all look the same. No 
wonder my mother got me a pair 
that is extremely tight every- 
where, despite it matching my 
waist size like the others. 
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eans lake on cargo pants in an epic battle 


Cargo pants at least have 
some differences in appearance. 
They come in different colors 
and patterns ranging from reg- 
ular khaki color to camouflage. 
Jeans are blue and various hues 
of blue to black... very original. 
My favorite cargo pants when 
I was in middle school were a 
light olive green — talk about 
unique. Jeans lack distinction 
and only slip you into the ranks 
of conformity. 

To continue my rave against 
my skinny jeans, they lack storage 
space. Men don’t need purses, nor 
should they ever have one. If you 
have a lot of things to carry, pock- 
ets are a must. Pockets in jeans 
are the same on every pair: not 
very deep and very thin. I used to 
put my iPod in my jeans while I 
worked and it stuck out because 
the pockets were too small. There 
is also a dinky little “penny pock- 
et,” as I call it, in the right front 
pocket. This is, I suppose, a hid- 
den pocket to hide, well, pennies 
from pickpockets — since that is 
all anyone could fit between their 
finger and thumb and wedge in 
there. Good luck getting those 
pennies back while you are wear- 
ing the jeans, though. 

Someone might ask, “What 
about the back pockets?” To him 
I say that I don’t believe in back 
pockets. Men, like my father, put 


Fighting the good fight against superficiality 


ur parents’ gen- 

erations spent their 

entire - lives _ try- 

ing to improve the 

social opinion of 

women. They worked for a more 

realistic standard of feminine 

beauty and tried to be accepted 

for something other than their 
looks. 

Yet now it seems like that en- 

tire movement has been turned 

upside down. Instead of trying 


forcing down our throats that we 
have to meet a specific standard 
of beauty to even be accepted. 
There has been a long line of hor- 
rendous shows focused on mak- 
ing women fit perfect Barbie doll 
stereotypes. And even the shows 
that don’t literally give women a 
makeover have every girl on the 
show with some type of plastic 
surgery or procedure to make 
them look younger or more ideal. 

E! Channel now has a new 


to be seen for Y show called 
her nue — Katelin Witzke Bruatptase 
traits, women that is  hon- 
have begun to “ ys estily _~—_terrify- 
focus __ solely Beyond Sex-Ed ing. | Women 
on how they ee literally go 
can be seen as = . : head-to-head 
sexual objects. in cutthroat 
America keeps challenges _ to 


forcing that 
view down our 
throats at every 
turn. 

We've _pret- 
ty much re- 
turned to the 
60's, when the 
only real value 


“earn” the right 
to have a plastic 
surgery of their 
choice off a 
“wish-list” that 
they made be- 
fore the show. 
Then these 
women get pa- 


women had was how they were 
viewed by men. After our par- 
ents’ generation tried so hard to 
make women be seen as people 
and not as their gender, we have 
pretty much screwed it. Nowa- 
days, it seems everything about 
women pertains to sex or being a 
sexual being. 

Television especially keeps 


COURTESY OF MAD MEN 


~The TV show Mad Men embodies sexism in the 1960s. 


raded across TV, being made into 
the perfect bride, while viciously 
cutting each other down to size 
throughout the process. 

And the worst part of this 
show is that it takes each woman 
individually, and publicly points 
out each tiny little imperfection 
by circling them on their bodies 
while they stand in their under- 

wear. 

It’s mind-boggling 
how they aren’t abso- 
lutely mortified by be- 
ing objectified like this. 
I really hope I’m not the 
only person who finds 
this disturbing and de- 
meaning. 

The whole idea that 
women have to be com- 
pletely redesigned, muck 
like full-grown Barbie 
dolls, to be accepted by 
their husbands is dis- 
gusting. 

_ What does this say 
about what society is 
teaching current and fu- 
ture generations? That 
these women need to be 


perfect cookie-cutters of the cur- 
rent image of beauty to be mar- 
ried to their husbands. 

Even Perez Hilton had his say 
in how much we should hate 
this show and others like it. That 
should really say something. 
But then again, these are the 
same people who created previ- 
ous shows like The Swan where 
women were also made over 
from “ugly ducklings” into beau- 
tiful “swans.” 

Yet again this goes back to 
how unrealistic American soci- 
ety has become about how wom- 
en should look. What’s wrong 
with being who you are? I would 
rather my husband or boyfriend 
be attracted to me for who I am. 
Not whatever fake good looks I 
managed to buy so that I could 
look like a clone of Heidi Mon- 
tague. The worst part of such a 
superficial societal atmosphere 
is how it effects the younger gen- 
erations. Barbie looks usually 
can’t be achieved through plastic 
surgery. 

It’s disturbing that we have 
somehow created a society that 
not only has an entirely new sub- 
set of image problems for wom- 
en, but also has a serious nega- 
tive impact on the psychological 
growth of young generations. 

Psychological problems like 
eating disorders and depression 
have been on the rise, especially 
in young girls. 

And to make matters worse, 
the American media: has created 
a new breed of girls who actually 
strive to attain eating disorders 
just so they can look better. 

Indeed, communities like Pro- 
Ana are dedicated to teaching 
girls how to be anorexic and bu- 
limic. , 

Girls in these communities 
force themselves to lose extreme 
amounts of weight just to reach 
what they think is a model's 
weight. ob sale 

Why on earth would we want 
these girls to make. themselves 
unhealthy or spend thousands 
of dollars to reach a ridiculous 
physical standard? Why, or more 
aptly, how, has American society 
gone so far with this shallow ob- 
session with image? 


LS 
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their wallets in their back pock- 
ets. Why? I have no idea. I keep 
my wallet in one of my extra 
cargo pockets; it would be harder 
for a crafty vertically challenged 


person to undo my pocket but- | 


tons and steal my wallet than for 
anyone who wishes to grope my 
ass and steal my wallet out of a 
back pocket. Plus, who would 
want to sit on their wallet all the 
time? Lecture hall chairs are un- 
comfortable as it is. 

Jeans only have two front 
pockets to cargo’s four or more. 
The pants I am wearing as I type 
this have seven pockets. Why 
would I need them? You might 
think I only have a wallet, phone 
and keys on my person. One 
pocket sounds like enough for 
those, right? Wrong. 

I don’t want to mix items. I 
scratched up my last phone with 
my keys sharing a pocket; I’d 
rather not repeat the mistake. 
With regards to other items, as 
an English and Writing Seminars 
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Morning spin class: A 
survivor's tale 


hat would 
you do if 
your alarm 
went off at 
6:15 AM to- 


morrow? Would you get up? Or 
would you stay in your warm, 
cozy bed? Most people 
would stay in bed. And sure, I’m 


sane 


sane. 

But my alarm goes off again at 
6:20, and by this time my room- 
mate is really pissed. 

So now I have come to terms 
with reality and hop up out of 
bed, turn my swag on, take a look 
in the mirror and say what's up. 

Oops, sorry Soulja boy, this 
column is about spinning, not 
being filthy. 

So by swag | 
mean span- 


Kaiser 


soon it’s time for the core section. 

This class is in total an hour 
long, so by the time you're get- 
ting off the bike it’s easy to feel 
like time is passing far too slow- 
ly. In any case, Ben usually uses 
mats and exercise balls though 
there was one time when only 
three of us showed up for class 
and we did crunches with medi- 
cine balls! | wish that wasn’t the 
most exciting part of my semes- 
ter. 

But the exercise balls are okay 
too, and Ben has lots of crazy 
variations for the exercises he 
suggests. 

[here is the scissor, the plank, 
the jackknife, and my personal 
favorite, the 
pike. I have 
been work- 


dex shorts, : ; ing up to 
grungy the pike for 
scunsy Guest Fitness Columnist ‘he pike to 
give-away now, and 


t-shirt, smelly socks and some 
worn-out sneakers because every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
I go to 6:30 spin and core. 6:30 
AM, that is. 

I trudge the two-minute walk 
from AMR II to the gym and 
groggily make my way to the up- 
stairs fitness rooms. (Oh, so you 
didn’t know that there are rooms 
upstairs? Yes, there are. And 
there’s also a secret passageway 
to the top of Gilman. No big, just 
us spin fanatics know about it.) 

It’s just like any other spin- 


| ning class, with bright lights and 
| squeaky bikes. 


major, I always carry my Mole- | 
skine notebook and pen, ready | 


to jot down a poem or story idea 
that trickles to me through the 
miasma Of life. 

Overall, jeans are terrible. 
There are so many different 
styles and cuts that you would 


have to spend an hour trying on | 


each pair to see which fit prop- 
erly.For those of us who have bet- 
ter things to do with our lives, 
we usually, and sadly, end up 
buying a pair that is too tight 
somewhere. Cargo pants, on the 
other hand, which offer plenty of 
space to store things, usually fol- 
low one cut, “fits well”, and will 
never let you down. 


I would definitely recommend 
bringing a water bottle, as the 


| instructor keeps the workouts in- 


teresting. 

There’s about six or so of us 
that usually go every morning, 
so if you want to try it out be 
sure not to use bike number four, 
because it makes a sound like a 


| baby pig dying. 


Ben, our instructor, takes us 
through a workout with sprints, 
a hill and jumps complete with 
imaginative dance music and the 
occasional heavy metal song. 

Though, considering the class 
is all girls, I have no idea why he 
puts some of the manlier songs 
on the soundtrack. I mean really, 
who wants to hear about being 
white as a corpse? 

So anyway, we keep going 
with the workout and_ pretty 


I'm feeling pretty full of myself 
now that I can talk about it like 
this. 

To do it, you get an exercise 
ball and rest your shins on it with 
your hands in push up position. 

Then, pull your legs in and 
your hips up to make your arms, 
back and butt straight and your 
legs a slanted line going down 
to your feet which are resting on 
the exercise ball. 

Sounds intense, huh? I am just 
so cool. And this is insight into 
just one work out! 

My full schedule is every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
for 6:30-7:30 spin and core with 
Ben, Tuesday 6:00 plyometrics 
with Ben, Thursday 4:45 spin 
with Emily and Sunday spin if 
they have it. 

If not, | would recommend the 
elliptical machines farther to the 
left in the machine room. 

It is definitely not the same 
as spin, but set that puppy on 
“weight loss” and it is hard to tell 
the difference. 

In all seriousness, going to the 
gym has kept me sane this se- 
mester. 

It is not even that I love the 
sensation of using muscles or be- 
ing fit so much as I need some- 
thing structured. 

Getting sweaty with strang- 
ers seems to have satisfied me. So 
come to spin this week! I’Il even 
wipe down your bike for you. 


Eggplant parmesan, a vegetarian delight 


hail from a_ carnivorous 

family. My dad in _par- 

ticular is a master of such 

meaty classics as_ brisket 

and filet and pot roast, 
while my sister and I are skilled 
in the art of cooking chicken. 

However, this year something 
interesting happened. I moved 
into an apartment off campus 
with two friends, and one of 
them is vegetarian. 

Naturally, just because I live 
with a vegetarian does not mean 
I have to become one. My room- 
mate isn’t one of those vegetar- 
ians who tries to persuade others 
to join her in her meat abstinence. 
We live and let live. 

But cooking has always been 
a group activity in my life. From 
Thanksgiving feasts to week- 
night dinners, cooking was a 
time for my family to gather to- 
gether and a fun way to pass 
an evening with friends. I was 
determined to make cooking to- 
gether a regular part of life for 
my roommates and me. 

So I bought a vegetarian :cook- 
book. I had never had most of the 
things listed in it, but the pictures 
looked awesome, so I figured I 
might as well give it a shot. 

Over the summer, my room- 
mate and I tried out various reci- 
pes from this gorgeously illus- 
trated book. 

They all sucked. 

The proportions were just 
all wrong. Everything was too 
strongly spiced or oddly tex- 
tured or just not delicious. Our 
products looked just as good as 
the ones in the book, but we had 


to struggle through each serving. 


Discouraged, we resorted to 
pasta with tomato or vodka sauce 
(which is delicious but can get 
old fast), salads and peanut but- 
ter sandwiches. 

Disheartened, I discussed this 


problem one day while I was at 
home between summer session 
and the start of fall semester. My 
mom presented a simple solu- 
tion. 


Then you lightly brown the 
eggplant in. the olive oil. You 
can fit a lot of eggplant into the 
pan, because it shrinks a little 

‘as it cooks, 


sea V ec tUny, Add olive oil 
don’t you i Muth throughout 
guys make ‘ this process 
eggplant as neces- 
cssrlen* Guest Food Columnist sce 
sometime?” the slices are 


So that night, my mom and I 
cooked my first eggplant parm. 
Why she had never made it be- 
fore, I don’t know, but it changed 
my life. 

Since then, eggplant parme- 
san has become one of my go-to 
dishes. I’ve made it for potlucks, 
where main dishes tend to be 
in short supply while everyone 
busts out the packaged brown- 
ie mix, for movie nights with 
friends and of course for dinner 
with my roommates. 

So, without further ado, allow 
me to present my delicious, nutri- 
tious recipe for eggplant parme- 
san. 


Ingredients: ; 

2 cups tomatoes, chopped 

2 eggplants, peeled and sliced 

Shredded mozzarella cheese 

Parmesan cheese 

Basil (I prefer fresh leaves 
from my own homegrown plant, 
but you can use dried ones if 
that’s more convenient) 

Flour 

Olive oil 


Directions; 

First, preheat your oven to 350 
degrees. 

Next, heat some olive oil in a 
frying pan. While that’s warm- 
ing up, lightly coat the eggplant 
slices in flour. I normally just 
spread flour on a plate and drop 
the eggplant in it. Make sure to 
get flour on both sides. 


done cooking, set them aside on 
a plate. 

At this point, bust out your 
baking pan. I like to use a deep 
one so you can have more layers, 
but I think this recipe can work 
with pretty much any standard 
size. 

Put a layer of chopped toma- 
toes on the bottom of the pan. 


Follow that with a layer of your 
eggplant, then sprinkle the top 
liberally with cheese and basil. I 
prefer to have considerably more 
mozzarella than parmesan, but 
it’s a matter of personal taste. 

Then you top that with more 
tomatoes, followed by more egg- 
plant and then more cheese. Just 
keep layering until you can’t lay- 
er any more. The more delicious 
eggplant and tomato you can fit 
in there, the better! 

Finally, just bake it for about 
half an hour. Since the eggplant 
is already cooked, the important 
thing is just to get the cheese all 
melted and gooey and to make 
sure the dish is warm through- 
out. The baking also allows some 
of the juices from the tomatoes to 
work their way through the dish. . 

This dish is of course delicious 
served right away, but also seems 
to get even better when reheated 
after a day in the fridge, since it’s 
had more time to set. 

So treat yourself to a vegetar- 
ian dinner every once in a while. 

It might turn out better than you 
expect. 
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\o lair: bring better bands to Hopkins 


Next semester’s Spring Fair will fea- 
up-and-coming 
musicians rather than a major artist. 
Last year, Spring Fair lost money be- 
cause ticket sales for the headlining 
act, State Radio, did not cover the cost 
of the event. In light of last year’s insol- 
vency, the University did not approve a 
budget big enough to secure a popular 
artist for this year. In making this deci- 
sion, the University guaranteed that one 
of the most crucial parts of Spring Fair, 
the music, will be a resounding failure. 
The University ought to have approved 
a much larger music budget for Spring 


ture multiple local, 


Fair. 


There are two reasons for hosting 
Spring Fair: to make money and to 
provide entertainment for students, 
faculty and the community. Luckily, 
these two aims are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Unluckily, the University has 
managed to miss both. Concerts are 


profitable when people want to attend. 
For example, Lady Gaga concerts make 
more money than indie rock concerts. 
Earlier this semester, the HOP brought 


Lupe Fiasco to campus. The concert 


sold out within the first two days. 
Though this concert likely made mon- 
ey, even if it did not, the HOP could 
have increased the prices of the tick- 
ets in order to make up for the cost 


on 5 


point is simple: If the University wants 


to make money on Spring Fair, it must 


first allot enough money to secure a 


big name artist. Students will want to 
see the artist, and will thus be willing 
to pay the money to buy tickets. All 
the while, students and faculty will be 
treated to an entertaining concert that 
they actually want to attend. 

As it stands, the University has elim- 
inated the possibility of making mon- 
ey and providing entertainment. Last 
year, Spring Fair lost money because 
it had a reduced budget which forced 
it to settle for the relatively unpopular 
State Radio. However, in 2008 and 2009, 
the fair featured Common and The 
Roots, respectively. Such superstar acts 
were sufficient to bring concertgoers to 
Homewood. It is unlikely that people 
will want to attend multiple concerts 
featuring no-name artists. The effect of 
this decision extends beyond concert 
revenue. When people go to Spring Fair 
to see an artist that they like, it is likely 
that they will also want to explore what 
the fair has to offer by way of food, gifts 
and other entertainment. The worse the 
musical entertainment, the worse off 
the fair is in terms of overall attendance 
to its other attractions. 

Spring Fair is set up for disappoint- 
ment. In order to salvage the event in 
future years, the University will have 
to learn that it takes money to make 
money. This year’s further budget re- 
duction may lead to a major flop. It is 
prudent that the University stop this 
trend soon, lest the event become a 
mere formality. 


As swipes go, sharing is caring 


Hopkins Dining’s decision to forbid 
the transfer of meal swipes is a serious 
affront to Hopkins students. The cur- 
rent policy forces underclassmen to pur- 
chase a certain number of meal swipes 
per week in the form of overvalued meal 
plans. The groceries and food at stores 
that accept Dining Dollars often have ar- 
tificially inflated prices. To make matters 
worse, students are not entitled to use 
the meal swipes they overpaid for in any 
way they please. 

When a person pays for a product, 
that person should get the full use of 
said product. By taking away the student 
body’s ability to transfer their purchased 
meal swipes, the Dining Office is wrong- 
ly restricting the student body. 

The Dining Office, which has a com- 
plete and utter monopoly on freshman 
dining, is abusing its power. Faced with 
the reality of a compulsory meal plan, 
freshman students can rarely afford to 
look elsewhere for meal options. The only 
foreseeable reason as to why meal swipes 
are not transferable is because of the re- 

cently added unlimited meal swipes plan. 

This plan, however, should be abol- 
ished; it only opens up the system to 
abuses of the meal swipe program. In- 
stead, all meal plans should be transfer- 


rable amongst students and should have a 
limited number of meal swipes per week. 
If the number of meal swipes per week 
was switched back to a limited number, 
there would be absolutely no reason for 
the meal swipes not to be transferable. 
Economically, Aramark would not lose 
any money, as they would be feeding the 
same number of students. The only differ- 
ence would be in the students who were 
consuming the pre-paid meals. Students, 
the purchasers of the meal plans, should 
be given the right to use their meals as 
they please. 

In addition, since many students do 
not use all of their allotted weekly meals, 
the Dining Office is, in a way, unright- 
fully stealing money from the collective 
student body by not allowing students 
to pass on their swipes. The system must 
be changed. Not only should the daunt- 
ing signs that warn students against 
meal plan sharing in the Fresh Food 
Café, Charles St. Market and the Lever- 
ing Food Court be taken down immedi- 
ately, but the draconian rule of forbid- 
ding the transfer of meal swipes should 
be repealed without delay. There is an 
easy solution to rectifying this policy: 
allow for the transfer of meals between 
students. 


Faber 
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By LEAH MAINERO 
f there's anything I have 


guide books only get you so far. 


Guide books give you a check- 
list, a nice package of monuments 


landmarks 
and five-star 
restaurants, 
all neatly 
wrapped in 
brochure- 
and-postcard 
wrapping pa- 
per. 

“Tf I've seen 
the Coliseum, 
the  Panthe- 
on and the 
Trevi Foun- 
tain,” you say 
to —_—- yourself. 
“Now I 


say 


can 
I've been 
to Rome.” 

But this is 
not why we 
travel. Or at 
least, not the 
only reason. 

There is 
more to trav- 
elling than 
the physical 
— the sensory 
experience of 
seeing, hear- 
ing, tasting, 
etc. 


learned 
from my year of travel, it’s that 
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OPINIONS 


Lnding guidebook mentality in travel abroad 


trom and about the people around us. 
The key to experiencing a place is the 
people who live there — the flesh and 
blood, human element that projects its 
identity, its own particular rhythm, its 
own essence on a place. 
And here's the twist: We don’t find di- 


that is different from our own? 

And yet when we step off the plane 
in Madrid or Buenos Aires or Beijing, we 
are always tempted to become “checklist 
tourists” or, still worse, to wrap our- 
selves in a security blanket of laptop- 
toting, English-speaking classmates. 


ey 


Sa iid o 
e Friends _ 


If the point 
of traveling 
were simply to gaze at [insert famous 
work here], then we could accomplish al- 
most as much with a Google Image search. 

We travel (or should travel) for expe- 
rience, for interaction with people of di- 
verse backgrounds and cultures, to learn 


rections to this in a guide book. This is 
something we have to seek out ourselves. 

How many of us Hopkins students 
have said, at one point or another, that 
we wanted to “experience another cul- 
ture,” to be immersed in a way of life 


The only road to peace: 
(hina, Tibet and the Dalai Lama 


Why Tibet’s spiritual leader is the only hope for regional peace 


By CHARLES DUYK 


n recent months, Tibetan-Chinese 

relations have been strained, to say 

the least. Indeed, anyone who has 

seen a “Free Tibet” headband is 
aware of the multitude of problems that 
exist between China and the aforemen- 
tioned state. The recent protests in- Lhasa 
— which quickly devolved to violence 
— attest to the pressing nature of the 
conflict. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect, 
though, is China’s stance on the issue. 
The People’s Republic seems content 
with simply staving off any conflict un- 
til the Dalai Lama dies, their thought 
process being that without strong lead- 
ership, Tibetan resistance will fragment 
and lose momentum. 

This is fundamentally problematic 
for a few reasons. First, contrary to be- 
liefs held by Chinese officials, tensions 


and even those with moderate political 
views — into a corner. 

Without the guidance and mediating 
effect of the Dalai Lama, these revolu- 
tionary feelings can very easily translate 
into violence and warfare. 


Another reason that China’s policy 
with regard to Tibet is flawed involves | 
the nature of conflict resolution. In or- | 


der for any substantial — and especially 
ethnic — inter- or intrastate problem to 
be resolved, concessions must be made 
on both sides. 

Look, for example, to the Good Friday 
Agreement; only through large conces- 
sions were Northern Ireland and the Re- 
public of Ireland able to reach a lasting 
peace. 

If there is any hope for peace between 
Tibet and China proper, both sides must 
be willing to concede some ground. 

The problem with letting the Dalai 
Lama die, then, is that there will be no 


will by no means one to force Tibet to 
disappear upon concede. 
the Dalai Lama’s ° ; As __ previously 
death. Without [the Dalai Lama], stated, revolution- 
While it is true conditions in Tibet would aries in Tibet will 
that the Tibetan only radicalize 
leader should have only escalate; ever ry, day, upon their leader’s 
condemned vio- his very existence saves death. 
lence in Lhasa in a Given an in- 


much more timely 
fashion, he has cer- 
tainly been a stabi- 
lizing force in the 
region. 

Without his peacekeeping efforts, 
conditions in Tibet would only escalate; 
every day, his very existence saves the 
lives of hundreds of angry Tibetans. 

Without the Dalai Lama, Tibet would 
likely resemble a region in which ethnic 
conflict has been much more disastrous: 
Xinjiang. 

There, human rights abuses happen 
more frequently than in Tibet, but with- 
out the Dalai Lama to draw international 
attention and garner sympathy from the 
global community, many of them have 
gone unnoticed. 

Additionally, conflicts between the 
indigenous people of Xinjiang and Han 
Chinese have been arguably worse than 
those occurring in Tibet. 

Prospects for Tibet, then, look in- 
creasingly grim. The combination of 
consistent marginalization and military 

prressure from the PRC will almost cer- 
tianly push the revolutionary Tibetan — 


Charles Duyk is a junior computer science 
major from San Francisco, Calif. 


’ 


the lives of hundreds of 
incensed Tibetans. 


censed populace, 
lack of effective 
leadership and a 
China that will un- 
doubtedly take a 
hard-line stance, the probability of any 
concessions trends to zero. 

So what can be done? For the Dalai 
Lama, the emphasis must be placed on 
improving relations with Beijing. 

In the 1980s, post-cultural revolution 
China was much more open to conces- 
sion and agreement than present-day 
Beijing. 

Tibet's spiritual leader, though, were 
distrustful of what they saw as revolu- 
tionary China and deliberately avoided 
negotiation. 

Today, Tibetan leaders may very 
well be kicking themselves. While the 
Dalai Lama is certainly a huge success 
on the world stage, his relations with 
Beijing have not yielded tangible prog- 
ress. 

At this point, his goal should be show- 
ing China that he is more than willing to 
make concessions and sit at the negotiat- 
ing table. 

The Dalai Lama is not getting any 
younger and if there is any hope for a 
Tibetan-Chinese peace, it may soon die 
with him. 


| study abroad programs is that they im- | 


How can students “break into” adifferent | 
culture and push their limits in study abroad 
programs which shove English-speaking, | 
students from similar backgrounds together 
in apartments and classes? 

Again, why bother going abroad at | 
all when you simply replicate an Ameri- | 

can college | 
abroad? (I am | 
not, of course, 
referring to 
programs 
which place 
students in 
homestays or 
enroll them 
directly in for- 
eign universi- 
ties). 


easy; admit- | 
tedly it is chal- | 
lenging, con- | 
fusing, and | 
even down- | 
right miserable | 
at times, both | 
physically and 

psychological- | 
ly. But the chal- | 
lenge of living 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Nicholas Harnik 


Social 
Distortion: 
Facebook must 
slop 


acebook, the social network 
which claims to keep friends 
together, is actually the epito- 
me of a faux-friend. Sitting in 
class, one can see how Face- 


| book has permeated through society 

Genuine, | by just looking at the computer screens 
meaningful | filled not with notes but rather status up- 
travel is not | dates and pictures of friends. 


In fact, Facebook has become a seri- 


ous addiction for students, one that im- 
pedes their productivity and consumes 
their social lives. 


According to statistics from Facebook 


itself, 50 percent of Facebook’s 500 mil- 
lion users log onto Facebook any given 
day and people spendover 700 billion 
minutes per month on Facebook. 


It is certainly no wonder why 


people who use Facebook are called 


in and experi- | 
encing another 
culture, even 
for a short time, 
is also what 


“users,” a common way to refer to 
men and women who are addicted to 
| drugs. Society is coming to a point 
where social networks are consuming 
our social lives. 


Break out of it! 

Wherever, whenever, and for howev- 
er long we travel, it is up to us to initiate 
— meet locals, dodge tourist traps, and 
build up lasting bonds with the people 
of the places we visit — in order to make 
the most of the experience. 

One problem with many popular 


| pede, rather than encourage this process. 


| 


The case for high salaries 


oday’s economy seems rifé 
with problems. The current 
unemployment rate is just 
above nine percent, and it will 
not decrease anytime soon. 

People resent the irresponsible be- 
havior of the bankers responsible for the 
crisis. 

Making matters worse, people are an- 
gry at enormous investment banker sal- 
aries. Investment bankers at Goldman 
Sachs earned an average annual salary 
of $600,000. 

Shocked at the high numbers, many 
people are pushing for heavy taxes on 
investment banks. There is a lot of lit- 
erature already out there about why ex- 
cessive taxing of banks and investment 
banks is a bad idea. 

Instead, it is useful to consider exact- 
ly why investment bankers deserve the 
high salaries they receive. 

Investment banks are financial insti- 
tutions that help companies issue new 
stocks and bonds. 

The first of three key functions in- 
vestment banks undertake is to serve as 
an underwriter. 

As underwriters, investment banks 
help companies issue new stocks and 
bonds. 

This is particularly helpful for new 
companies as the investment. bank will 
advertise and market a company and its 
securities to potential buyers. 

Here an investment banker must 
demonstrate talent in being able to cor- 
rectly evaluate the price of a security so 
that it will enter the market in a way that 
it can be successful. 

Similarly, an investment banker in 
this situation must serve as a marketer 
in pitching and selling a stock. 

Fulfilling underwriting responsibili- 
ties at an investment bank is thus very 
difficult. 

Investment banks also help compa- 
nies by other companies and help com- 
panies merge with other companies. 

This task is called mergers and ac- 
quisitions. Investment bankers must re- 
search their client company’s potential 
profits from these deals. 

Similarly, they advise clients about 
which deals to make and what price to 


Omar Qureshi is a junior International 
Studies, philosophy and anthropology triple 
major from Monett, Mo. He is the Opinions 
editor of The News-Letter. 


> ae) makes travel When interacting with friends it is 
A ee Ji r rewarding. impossible to get things done. Before 
ANNE FABER / GRAPHICS EDITOR When all is | Facebook, people could lock themselves 


said and done, | in their rooms and get to work. 


when (if) we return home, we carry with | 
us an experience, a memory, new friends | 
and a heightened knowledge and under- | 
standing of other cultures. 

Those who stick to guidebooks bring 


With Facebook, not even a person’s 


room is safe. The ease with which one 
can log on and enter into a world of so- 
cializing has made it impossible for peo- 
ple to get through even the most basic 


| uate student from Southbury, Conn. 


Omar Qureshi 
Leave investment bankers alone: 


back snapshots and T-shirts. tasks without checking up. 

The problem has gotten so bad that 
some students give their password to a 
friend until a project or assignment is 
complete, so as to block their ability to 
logon. 

In some, cases, students waste so 
much time on Facebook that they lose 
valuable study hours. 

Some less fortunate people spend 
more time on Facebook than actually so- 
cializing. Their social experience is not 
linked to their actual activities. Instead, 
it is linked to the virtual reality of other 
people’s activities. 


Leah Mainiero is a International Studies grad- 


pay for these deals. 

Here, investment bankers must ana- 
lyze a variety of economically relevant 
economic factors in order to produce 
very important information for their cli- 
ent company. 

The third major task of investment 
banks is to buy and sell securities. Nat- 
urally, this requires in depth economic 
evaluation of securities. In all three of 
these roles, one can clearly see the chal- 
lenging responsibilities of an investment 
banker. 

One of the biggest reasons that in- 
vestment bankers get paid as much as 
they do is contained within the role of 
serving as an underwriter: reducing ad- 
verse selection. 

It is difficult for a new company to 
go public because people do not have a 
track record to judge the company off of. 

As a result, people do not know 
how to value the stock. Here, asym- 
metric information, in which the pub- 
lic at large does not know a lot about 
a new company, is harmful to the new 
company. 

The public, fearing that new compa- 
nies are bad and will want to sell their 
securities at inflated prices, are unwill- 
ing to buy securities from new compa- 
nies. Investment banks work to reduce 
this worry. 

Investment banks research the firms 
they underwrite and make sure that the 
stocks those firms put out are correctly 
priced. 

Invest banks also make sure that the 
firms are sound. Investment banks put 
their own reputations at stake when put- 
ting out securities. 

People have faith in securities un- 
derwritten by a prestigious investment 
bank like Goldman Sachs. 

If Goldman Sachs started to under- 


write securities, people would have less 
faith in Goldman Sachs. 

Thus, if an investment bank un- 
derwrote many bad securities, people 
would be less likely to trust and use it. 

Due to the importance of reputation, 
investment banking is a concentrated in- 
dustry. Part of the reason underwriting 
earns investment banks so much money 
comes from the reputation of an invest- 
ment bank. 

It is easy to want to attack investment 
-bankers in this day and age, That said, 
they serve an important role, and by and 
large, they deserve the money that they 
make. - 


* There are only a few things that are 


more depressing than living out part of 
one’s social life in the most antisocial of 
settings — the virtual world. 


Facebook must be stopped. 
Facebook is not only detrimental to 


users’ work and social life, but Facebook 
can significantly hurt ones chances to 
get a job. 


It is now a common practice for com- 


panies to search Facebook for future em- 
ployees, and one compromising picture 
on Facebook, a picture an applicant may 
not even know existed, could be the dif- 
ference between employment and un- 
employment. 


Worse still, a person can have an un- 


flattering picture taken, and not have 
any way of taking it down from the in- 
ternet. 


Though Facebook allows a person to 


untag herself from a photograph, it does 
not allow that photograph to be taken 
down altogether. 


The result is that employers can ac- 


cess a person’s personal information 
through Facebook, even if the person is 


actively trying to conceal her private life. 

Facebook’s openness also poses seri- 
ous real threats to users. 

Many people, unaware of the true 
dangers of the internet, post incred- 
ibly personal information on Facebook, 
thereby beaming it out to the public. 

This gives chance for predators to 
learn where certain people live, and 
what spots people frequent, which is a 
major security concern. 

Children, in particular, are vulner- 
able. Parents are often unaware of the 
activities of children online. Since Face- 
book reaches so many people, it is a par- 
ticularly dangerous place for private in- 
formation to be released. 

_ Facebook is also an avenue for cyber- 
bullying. Young students who are teased 
at school may be forced to further tor- 
ment online. Without Facebook, the abil- 
ity for children and teens to insult one 
another go away as well. 

It simply does not make sense for a 
person to have a Facebook account. The 
troubles Facebook causes range from the 
trivial to the fatal. 

In order to protect society from itself 
and the dangers of Facebook, the web- 
site must be shut down. It not only low- 
ers productivity, but also can actually 
puta person in danger. 


Nicholas Harnik is a freshman International 
Studies double major from New York, NY. He 
is Editor-at-Large for The News-Letter. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT ay el eee 


What the 
health!? 


Questions of the Student 
Health and Wellness Center 


You said I was sick. So... 
where's my antibiotic? 


Most acute upper respiratory tract infections in 
college students (head and chest colds, sore 
throats, bronchitis) are caused by viruses. 
Giving antibiotics in these Yieertelelepmuuelam' 
make you better faster but it will contribute to 
'dal=melaohudiaremelgele) (110m els antibiotic resistance. 
They can also lead to unnecessary side effects. 
Ask for one of our cold care kits, drink plenty 
of liquids, and get adequate rest. 


. es 


Announcing the 2011 Betty and Edgar Sweren 
Student Book Collecting Contest: 


Enter the Betty and Edgar 
Sweren Student Book Collecting 
Contest, and win up to $1,000 
for your book collection! 

- Deadline: February 18, 2011 


PRIZES | 
e $1,000 First Place e $500 Second Place ® $250 Monorail’ ae 
Mention, e rl 


2011 
STUDENT 
a 
CONTEST 


: » Ors more answers, contact the stident Health sa eens a a 
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Your Weekend + Arts & Entertainment + Cartoons, Etc. + Science & Technology + Sports 


4 ’ t+. im! 
paaee aYCtm Urink it in. 


the way cats sip their milk 
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A taste of Indian culty ‘and Classic art 
at Hopkins, cé ay "UL Shakti. 


SCIENCE 
Save your eyes, anti-oxidants can help more 
than you would think, Page B7 


Your WEEKEND 
Tis the season to experience Baltimore, take 
advantage of Dollar Days to get great deals this 
month at Baltimore hotspots, Page B2 
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YOUR WEEKEND bec. 2-5 


A little bit about Hopkins burnout Dollar Days 


COURTESY OF WWW -PSYCH( 


Stressed? Look at this sleeping kitten, take a deep breath, and regain some perspective 


mma’s Dilemma of the 
week: burnout. It will 
be a meta dilemma, 
as I will be simulta- 
neously enacting the 
very subject I,discuss as I discuss 
it. Why oh why has my brain 
stopped working? You would 
think that after an almost full 
week break, 
during 
which I left 
the house a J 
grand total Emina 5 
of four times, 
I would have gotten some rest. 
Sadly this just wasn’t the case. It’s 
4 PM as I write this column and 
I’ve already been awake for 12 
hours. Some call it procrastina- 
tion . . . I call it a calculated risk, 
only I miscalculated severely. So 
far it has resulted in a paper that 
looks as though it was baked in 
an Easy Bake oven. 

And the week isn’t over yet. 

We go, we go and when the 
going gets tough we keep going. 
It’s hard to imagine that there 
can be so many demands on ev- 
ery single one of us, but truth be 
told I have yet to encounter some- 
one who is going into this last 
week of the semester relieved, or 
relaxed or having paced them- 
selves. It’s hard to gain perspec- 
tive when you’re just a hamster 
on, a wheel, trying to keep up 
with all the other hamsters on all 
the other wheels. 

Maybe it’s the holiday season 
that’s done this to me — but I’m 
not a Scrooge or even a Grinch. 
I’m more like Max, the down- 
trodden dog that follows the 
Grinch around, too tired to think 
for himself. 

In a way it’s some consolation 


Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Dec. 2 


COURTESY OF SOULCULTURECOUK 
Latke vs. Hamentash- 
en 


7 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
Mudd 26 


The Jewish Students Asso- 
ciation and Hopkins Hillel 
host the fifth annual Latke/ 
Hamentashen Debate. Hop- 
kins professors fight to de- 
fend their favorite holiday 
treat. Wear red to support 
hamantashen or blue for 
latkes — although bothtreats 
will be served for free. Guest 
performance by Ketzez. 


August: Osage 
County 
Thurs. — Sat., 7 p.m. 
Swirnow Theater 


The student Dunbar Bald- 
win Hughes Theater Co. 
presents the dark comedy 
August: Osage County. Catch 
a performance on Thursday, 
Friday, or Saturday night. 


that this exhaustion is a school- 
wide epidemic, namely in that 


it makes a person feel a bit more 


normal to be so crazy. On an- 


other level it’s complete madness 


that we've all made it this far, 
and half of us don’t know to start 
something until the night before 
it’s due and the other half of us is 


Brodie 


ashamed 
that they do 


SO 


know, but 

. pretend not 
Dilemma to. Hopkins 
has always 

been competitive — this much is 


true. But when did it become so 
oppressive? 

Part of itis the structure of this 
term. It’s only a couple days, to be 
sure, but somehow the Thanks- 
giving break feels tantamount 
to giving Sisyphus a momentary 
reprieve before letting the rock 


in 
JLOGYTODAY.COM 


finally crush him into the bowels 
ot Hades. | digress, but that’s re- 
ally all | can do anymore 

And because every burnout 
piece needs a little pop culture 


I did 
like the new Harry Potter film, 


stream of consciousness 


even though the scene with Har- 
ry and Hermione making out 
was a bit too shimmery. I’m also 
very excited to see that | nrique 


Inglesias is making a comeback 
with his rockin’ new hit “I Like 
It”. He can be my hero anytime. 


| really want to see Burlesque and 
am not ashamed. I ate four blue- 
berry Poptarts today and none of 
them had frosting. | want a bike 
for Christmas. 

And 


recovery 


then for the rational 
paragraph: There’s a 
bunch of stuff on the a capella 
Scene this week, with Octopedes 
on Thursday and All Nighters 
on Saturday, so definitely check 
them out. And keep in mind, the 
nice thing about exams is that 
in between the tests, you have a 
chance to hang out on campus 
with no school. And then, just 
when that gets old, it’s time for 
break and we can all go home 
and get some sleep. 

The conclusion: we're all 
stressed to the point of incoher- 
ency. Take some time to get cof- 
fee with a friend or go to Stress- 
busters. It’s the little things that 
sustain a person through fraught 
times such as these. 


If you've been too busy this 
semester to get off campus and 
out into the city of Baltimore, 
there’s no better time than this 
weekend to visit the city’s top 
fin- 
ished, and museums through- 


attractions Classes are 
out Baltimore are participating 
in the “Dollar 


event 


annual Days” 

Just for Dec. 4 and 5, admis- 
sion to dozens of Baltimore mu- 
seums costs only $1. The aquar- 
ium in particular is popular for 
this event, but tickets can run 
out, so get there early. 

The list of 2010 participants 
includes (in no particular order): 


1. American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum: Sunday only 

2. Babe Ruth Birthplace & Mu- 
seum 

3. Baltimore Museum of Industry 
4. Contemporary Art Museum 

5. Evergreen Museum & Library 
6. Flag House and Star-Span- 
gled Banner Museum: Saturday 
only 

7. Geppi Entertainment Museum: 
Saturday only 

8. Homewood Museum 

9. Maryland Science Center 

10. Reginald F. Lewis Museum 
of Maryland African American 
History & Culture 

11. Top of the World Observation 
Level, World Trade Center 


— Kelsey Miller 


Handmade Gifts at the Merry Mart 


COURTESY OF WWW.BABBLECOM 


At Merry Mart you can expect a wide variety of handmade crafts, like these “ugly dolls.” 


Octopodes Concert 
Sep AN ew Os DIT: 
Bloomberg Auditorium 


Octopodes is having their 
winter a capella show. 
The show will also fea- 
ture the Mental Notes. 


Friday, Dec. 3 


Nightmare 
Christmas 


Before 


3 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


The H.O.P. presents their 
holiday movie, The Night- 
mare Before Christmas, 
in 35mm. Jack Skelling- 
ton, king of Halloween- 
town, has trouble under- 
standing Christmastown. 


Free Coffee on Q-level 


3 Panis 0:30 P.M. 
MSE Library 


Get started on your study- 


ing.with free Frappe cof- 
fee, a traditional drink in 
Greece, from the Hellen- 
ic Students Association. 


COURTESY OF ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 


Buttered Niblets 
Sip. Mi .0 Pitt 
Arellano Theater 


Come see your favor- 
ite student comedy im- 
prov. group 
Tickets are 


JUSEay=s 1. 


Hopkins Symphony 
8 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


China’s most recorded con- 
ductor, Tao Fan, and the 
Baltimore Symphony con- 
certmaster Jonathan Car- 
ney will bring you Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto No. 2. Fan 
will also conduct pieces by 
Beethoven and de Falla. 
Pre-concert talk at 7 p.m. 
by WBJC program direc 
tor Jonathan Palevsky. The 
event is free for Hopkins 
students, s8 for other stu- 
dents, affiliates, or seniors. 
S10 for general public. 


Throat Culture 
Spies 9:30: p,m. 
Arellano Theater 


Throat Culture has brand 
new sketches for their 


Winter Comedy Show. 
Tickets** costs! “ust: sq. 
Allnighters Concert 


8 p.m. — 10 p.m. 
Bloofberg Auditorium 


Join the Allnighters in 
their free, final fall a ca- 
pella concert. Also features 
the NYU Cleftomaniacs 
and the Villanova Sirens. 


perform. | 


| Friday, Dec. 3 
Saturday, Dec.4 § 


By Florence Lau 
Staff Writer 


The Creative Alliance at The 
Patterson is hosting its annual 
crafts fair, Merry Mart, on Sun- 
day, Dec. 5. f : 

This showcase of Charm City 
gifts by indie artists across Bal- 
timore will offer a variety of 
products ranging from clothing, 
handbags, and ceramics to jew- 
elry and art. It's a good chance 
to get quirky and unique holiday 
gifts without needing to shove 
through crowds in a mall. This 
event is free and goes from 11 
a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


BSO Holiday 
Performances 
Fri. — Sat. 
Various Times 
Meyerhoff Hall 


Get in the mood for the 
holidays with  Friday’s 
performance of Handel's 
Messiah at 7:30 p.m., fol- 
lowed by three events on 
Saturday: The Nutcracker 
excerpts at 11 a.m., a spe- 
cial appearance by the 
Vienna Boys Choir at 4 
p.m., and a second per- 
formance of Handel's 
Messiah 


ata 330) Dp. 


i é 


JOHNSONTEAMREALESTATECOM 


Library Book Sale 


Fri. — Sat.,10 a.m. — 


5 p.m. 
Sun.,1 p.m. — 


Enoch Pratt Free 
brary 


5 p.m. 
Li- 


will be present to count down 
spectacle. 


. 


ay, | 
ir 


chool 


BE 


College High 


admission to their exhibits. 


on Dec. 2. 


Pick up new or used books, 
CDs, DVDs, and other me- 
dia at the Central Library 
Book Sale. The location 
is at 400 Cathedral St., 
within walking distance 
of the Peabody bus stop. 


COURTESY OF THEKINGLIVES.COM 


Night of 100 Elvises 
Eri Sate 
7 p.m. — 2a.m. 
Lithuanian Hall 


Baltimore’s annual cel- 
ebration of “all things El- 
vis” is back, with tribute 
bands, impersonators, 
merchandise, and even 
a Southern-style buffet. 
Costs $55, takes place at 
851-3 Hollins St. Check 
out the website at www. 
nightofiooelvises.com. 


Saturday, Dec. 4 


Kwanzaa Performance 
3 p.m. 
Creative Alliance 


Maria Broom dances tra- 
ditional West African 


Holiday Monument Show 


COURTESY OF WWW-FEABODYJHU! 
Every holiday season, Baltimore's Washington Monument is draped in lights 


On Thursday, Dec. 2, Mt. Vernon Place is hosting its 39th 
Annual Lighting of the Washington Monument. The cel- 
ebration begins at 5:30 PM with some pre-event activities. 
The lighting ceremony will officially commence at 7 p.m., 
with Washington Monument finally lighting up at 7:20 p.m. 

The festivities include live entertainment, refreshments 
and a fireworks display at the Washington Monument. Per- 
former Kevin Clash and Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 


Entertainment for the evening includes vocal artist Elmo 
as well as numerous choir groups such as the Baltimore City 


Also adding to the celebration, the Walters Art Museum 
and the Maryland Historical Society will be offering free 


Because of the event, the Northbound JHMI shuttle will 
be picking up passengers heading towards the Homewood 
campus from the Peabody southbound shuttle stop all day 


dances while Jali D drums 
in this free, pre-Kwanzaa 
celebration. Come be- 
fore the show to make 


to the start of the fireworks 


% Men 


— Katherine Simeon 


drums and jewelry from 
12 3 D.Ma ee LOulcan 
then participate in the 
performance with your 
own handmade drum. 


Sunday, Dec. 5 


Mayor’s Christmas 
Parade 
2 p.m. 
Hampden 
36th Street 


This Christmas parade 
kicks off at Falls Road 
and heads south on Cold 
Spring, and turns onto 
36th Street. Participants 
include the Marching 
Ravens, motorcyclists, 
Boumi Temple perform- 
ers, and various floats 
and mascots. Come 


dressed for the weather, 
and enjoy the colorful 
costumes and festivities. 


Peabody Children’s 
Chorus 


Bc any 
Friedberg Hall 


Director Doreen Falby 
and Assistant Director 
Bradley Permenter lead 
the Peabody Children’s 
Chorus in a selection of: 
traditional choir pieces. 
The event is free, but ad- 
vance tickets are required. 
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(her and Christina Aguilera Witness’ seme 
fun Burlesque 


Splil stage in 


By MORGAN HALSTEAD 
Stat? Writer 


2 > > ; 
Before S0Ing to see Burlesque, 
one doesn’t expect much. M 


uch 
of the hy pe associ 


ated with the 
movie can be attributed to € her, 


starring as Tess, the owner of a 


bu rlesque club, 


ilera is a great actress. She is not 
only convincing in her portrayal 
of Ali but completely magnetic. 
Whether performing alone or 
standing next to Cher, Aguilera 
holds her own. 

In fact, she manages to out- 
perform Cher, and not just in the 
singing. Although 
singing is absolutely 


Christina’s 


stunning, 
her acting is even more com- 
mendable, 


mostly because it is 
unexpected, 


Whether she 


The premise seems to be 
rather stereotypical: small town 
waitress, Ali (Christina Agu- 
ilera), wants > 
to leave the 
country in the 


hopes of being 
a star, but when 
she arrives 


BURL 


in 
Angeles 
she soon finds 
out that it will 
be a lot harder 


Los 


Starring: Cher, Christina 
Aguilera, Stanley Tucci 
Director: Steve Antin 
Run Time: 119 min. 


is wearing a 
corset, fishnets 
and a thick lay- 
er of makeup or 
just a T-shirt, 
she is absolute- 
ly incredible. 
Christina 


ESQUE 


eas- 


to accomplish Rating: PG-13 ily overpowers 
her dreams Playing at: Landmark the star-pow- 
than she first |] Harbor East, The Rotunda cro her acos 
thought. Eset _I| stars, Julienne 

This is a Hough and 


rather old storyline, heard by 
pretty much everyone nowadays. 
The only major twists to this one 
are the casting and the perfor- 
mances. 

At first glance, anyone would 
think that Cher and Christina 
were only cast to increase the star 
power of the movie, as Cher and 
Christina aren’t exactly known 
for their acting abilities. Need- 
less to say, most would expect a 
shoddy acting job and thin plot 
line, but Burlesque proves them 
wrong. 

As crazy as it sounds, Agu- 


COURTESY OF W 


Kristen Bell. 

In fact, they’re barely notice- 
able until the end credits roll. 

But there are many things to 
be said for the supporting cast 
(a.k.a. anyone not named Cher or 
Christina Aguilera). 

One of the best actors in the 
movie was Christina’s love inter- 
est, Jack (Cam Gigandet). An ac- 
tor yet to truly make a name for 
himself in the acting world. 

Although he starred as James 
in Twilight and Kevin on the erst- 
while television series The OC, 

See BURLESQUE, pace B4 


@ 3 
a Bos * = 
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Christina Aguilera shows off her surprising acting chops as a dancer out to make it big. 


By BRIANA LAST 
Staff Writer 


Che- 
entirely-student- 
produced theater 
campus, showcased 
Six Original plays at the Arellano 
[heater in Levering Hall. 


Last weekend, Witness 
ater, the only 
written and 


8roup on 


Despite Saturday night’s mea- 
ger showing of only two dozen 
or so audience members, the stu- 
dent-run plays were just a small 
preview of the impressive writ- 
ing and dramatic talent the Johns 
Hopkins theater community has 
to offer. 

The showcase opened with a 
play entitled “Variations on Pros- 
titution” written and directed by 
Jeremy Bremer. The play began 
with three separate characters, 
Diana, Mr. Rutherford and Caro- 
line as they sat on stage reading 
Simone de Beauvoir’s treatise on 
feminism, The Second Sex. The 
play that unfolded shed light on 
the particular irony of this deci- 
sion, 

In the center was Diana, 
played by junior Emily Sucher, 
an intellectual prostitute who 
boasts about her sexual libera- 
tion through passionless sex be- 
tween cigarette drags. 

She spoke to the maid, played 
by junior Eliza Vasconcellos, 
who entered her hotel room to 
clean, about her sexual exploits, 
though the maid seemed en- 
tirely skeptical of the supposed 
freedom the prostitute claimed 
to feel. 

Particularly effective were 

| the fast-paced interactions be- 
tween the two. When the pros- 

| titute replies to the maid’s thank 
you by saying “the pleasure is 

| all mine,” the maid retorted, 
“for once,” to which the prosti- 
tute says, “No, it’s always mine. 
I own the deed.” 

More of this fast-paced dia- 
logue would have been appre- 
ciated in contrast ‘to the long, 
drawn-out monological nature 
of the prostitute’s speaking parts, 
which tended toward the ridicu- 
lous: “I work when I want. I don’t 
like it, but it’s better than being 
the one cleaning up after the 
prostitute. That puts you below 
me on the scale of nipples to con- 
dom.” 

The maid was adept at draw- 
| ing out information from each 
| character, though it seemed as 
though they were all too willing 
to share. The maid’s interaction 


| with Mr. Rutherford, played by 


freshman Charlie McGeorge, 


ster ends strong with winter show 


COURTESY OF SHANNA EDBERG 


Sophomore Benjamin Zucker played an anonymous writer who forgets his identity in his humorous one-act, “Metaphor Man.” 


who spoke of his private meet- 
ings with his wife, was not es- 
pecially moving. Mr. Ruther- 
ford, a plain character bound to 
the bizarre requests of his wife, 
was a tad uninspiring, though 
it’s unclear if that is what the 
production intended. 

The final conversation, the 
maid’s interaction with Caro- 
line, a pot-smoking artist played 
by Arts & Entertainment editor 
Phyllis Zhu, senior, evoked the 
dry humor it needed, though 
at times the dramatic pauses 
seemed awkward. 

The tongue-in-cheek writing 
afforded a great amount of ab- 
surdity on the actors’ parts, and 
though each actor filled their 
roles well, it might have served 


them better to either be more 
over-the-top caricatures or more 
round characters as opposed to 
straddling somewhere the mid- 
dle ground. 

The following play was a 
short monologue entitled “Little 
Red Riding Dirty” written by 
junior Luke Mayhew. The spot- 
light shined on Katie Gilbert 
playing Masha, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, who spoke of the al- 
ternative, “authentic” Little Red 
Riding Hood fairytale. 

Mayhew’s Little Red refutes 
the notion that she was a naive 
girl duped by the wolf who killed 


her grandmother: “How the hell 
would I confuse her for a big bad 
piss-eyed wolf?” 

This wry humor instantly be- 
comes ridiculous as Little Red 
Riding Hood proceeded to dis- 
cuss in painstaking detail the 
sexual acts she engaged in with 
the wolf, “all animal and primal, 
dog breath and slobber.” Red’s 
words certainly inspired laugh- 
ter in the audience, as it was a 
hilarious new perspective on the 
fairytale. The acting was asser- 
tive and perhaps a little ridicu- 
lous — exactly what the mono- 
logue called for. 

The next play, written and di- 
rected by Your Weekend Editor 
Kelsey R. Miller, junior, entitled 
“Max,” was a foray into the act 
of writing centering around two 
main characters, Fiona and Max, 
who wait tables at a restaurant. 
The first scene opened with Fio- 
na, played by Jen Diamond, com- 
ing late to work at the restaurant 
in which she waits tables. 

Her manager, Erika Rodri- 
guez, is disappointed in Fiona’s 
work and asks her to list what the 
customers want, to which Fiona 
responded, “What do they want. 
Write it down. Make it up. Bring 
it out.” Fiona, a nervous girl, in- 
vited her friend Max, played by 
Matt Pulaski, to help her out at 
the job. 


Hopkins Wind Ensemble displays musicality and dedication at 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chief 


The Hopkins Wind Ensemble 
performed their winter concert 
on Nov. 28 in Shriver Hall. 

After a few rocky years 
transitioning between differ- 
ent directors, the group finally 
seemed to hit a stride with their 
recently elected conductor, 
David Vickerman. Currently 
pursuing a DMA in wind con- 
ducting at Peabody, Vickerman 
lead the group with ease and 
finesse. 

The players, in turn, respond- 
ed with poise and attention to 
detail. Compared to previous 
concerts, they demonstrated an 


After a few mixed semesters, Wind Ensemble improves under new direction 


sections were rough. The clari- 
nets were well tuned, and the low 
brass were able to show off their 
prowess, but the trumpets and 
some middle voices struggled 


Turrin. The work was less 
traditional than the first two 
and utilized uncomfortable 
dissonance to relay a modern 
and unstable mood. The play- 


for the end of the piece (which 
Vickerman had warned might 
be unsettling). 

Throughout the program, 
Vickerman provided upbeat and 


unusually controlled dynamic 
range and they sustained me- 
lodic and expressive passages 
“more convincingly than in past 


concerts. 

After the Hopkins Ode, the 
first piece of the concert was 
Commando March by Samuel 
Barber. The ensemble used a per- 
cussive attack at times, but was 
able to pull back in other sec- 
tions. The piece was fairly short, 
but set a definite tone for the rest 
of the concert. 

The second piece was Gus-. 
tav Holst’s Second Suite in F for 
Military Band. The suite is an ab- 
solutely perennial piece of band 
literature and is easily recogniz- 
able for its use of folk songs and 

recurring themes. 

The group tackled the piece 
with enthusiasm, though some 


i/ 


with tuning during sustained 
sections. Overall, the Holst was 
well executed and contained 
much of the intended discipline 
and precision. 

The third piece was Ser- 
enade Romantic by Joseph 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
At their winter concert the Wind Ensemble performed four pieces, most from classic concert band and wind ensemble repetoire. 


ers had good attack on some 
of the denser chords, and did 
not seem afraid to dig into bi- 
zarre and jazz influenced clus- 
ter tones. The audience seemed 
enthusiastic about the piece 
and collectively prepared itself 


relevant commentary, allowing 
for smooth transitions between 
each work. As players swabbed 
their instruments or quietly re- 
tuned, Vickerman would tell 
the audience about the work 
that had gone into the concert, 


winter concert 


or some background about the 
program. 

The last piece the group 
played was the Overture to 
Candide,’ written by Leonard 
Bernstein and arranged by 
Clare Grundman. The overture 
was flashy with a lot of trilling 
in the high voices. The ensem- 
ble handled it with gusto, mov- 
ing well between the different 
melodies of the show and pro- 
viding coherence to what could 
have easily been a disorganized 
mess. Especially in comparison 
to other overtures the Wind En- 
semble has played in the last 
few years, Candide pulled to- 
gether well. 

One high point of the con- 
cert was Vickerman’s comment 
that he enjoys working with the 
Wind Ensemble because it is an 
entirely student-run and vol- 
unteer group.. He said that he 
is thrilled to make music with 
players who are freely offering 
their time to the group simply 
because they want to be there. 
This comment offered great in- 
sight into the true function and 
value of the Wind Ensemble for 
the student body. 

Overall the performance was 
a success. Though it was rough 
at times, and though the group 
did not entirely eliminate ama- 
teurish aspects of their sound, 
they clearly made great strides 
during the semester. Hopefully 
their new conductor will stay on 


The two of them spoke ambig- 
uously of Fiona’s problems; her 
inability to do the job, as strange 
characters come in and out of the 
restaurant. Both Pulaski and Di- 
amond were impeccable actors, 
feeding off each other’s nervous 
energy. 

The tension between the two 
culminates throughout various 
scenes and then just as quickly 
simmers until the final scene in 
which Max accuses Fiona of com- 
promising herself and threatens 
to leave. 

Fiona frantically beseeches 
him to stay, saying, “Don’t do 
this. I’m losing control, Max. 
Please don’t do this in front of ev- 
erybody. Ill be humiliated” 

The explicit reference ‘to: the 
audience was one of the final 
clues that allowed viewers to re- 
alize that Max and Fiona were 
not really talking about waiting 
tables, but about the act of writ- 
ing. 

The cryptic nature of the dia- 
logue, though placed in the set- 
ting of a restaurant, was meant 
to hash out the inner turmoil of 
Fiona, the writer. The final lines, 
spoken by the manager to Fiona, 


svi 


were absolutely devastating: 
“It’s over .. . and now your're all 
alone.” 


In general, the caliber of act- 

ing was impeccable for all the 
characters, though Pulaski and 
Diamond no doubt stole the 
show with their immense in- 
dividual stage presence. Mill- 
er’s spectacular writing shone 
through in their characters and 
managed to achieve profundity 
without being inaccessible. 
What followed was a_ play 
written and directed by senior 
Douglas Ross entitled “Uncon- 
scious Girl Variations” based on 
the David Mamet play “Duck 
Variations.” The play had two 
characters, Jacob and Adam, 
played by senior Jeremy Bremer 
and Alex Pressman respectively, 
dressed in togas speaking about 
... Well, everything. 

The play was divided into 
sections; variations, with differ- 
ent topics of discussion marked 
by the return of both characters 
to their initial seated positions. 
Jacob and Adam mused on a 
range of topics in the midst of 
insults and pithy lines, like 
“The Romans . . . I get envious 
of them. All that marble. The 
heroism. Can't say I know how 
aqueducts work, but, they im- 
press me . . . the whole thing 
dies when I imagine them tak- 
ing shits, though.” 

The general point of the play 
seemed up for debate, though it 
seemed that having a clue as to 
what “Duck Variations” was about 
may have clarified some things. 

Both Bremer and Pressman’s 
acting abilities were impressive, 
inspiring many laughs from the 
audience. There were certainly 
lulls, however, that perhaps a 
bit more polishing might have 
solved. 

“The Metaphor Man,” written 
by and starring sophomore Ben- 
jamin H. Zucker was a humor- 
ous interpretation of what the 
realization of being God might 
be like. The play opened with 


and provide some consistency 
for the group. 


Zucker, an 
See WITNESS, pace B4 
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burlesque dazzles with energetic cast of Cher, Aguilera Witness reveals satirical 
side in Winter Showcase 


BURLESQUE, From B3 


he has yet to truly shine in a mov- 
ie and fully captivate an audience 
In fact, these roles most likely lost 
Cam a great deal of respect in the 


acting world 

However, 
in Burlesque, he 
was nally able 
to showcase his 
talents. 

He was able 
to be an allur- 
ing love inter- 
while bal- 
ancing the role 
of the average 
charismatic 
bartender Alli 
meets on her 
first day at 
The Burlesque 
Lounge. 

Another 
brilliant 


est 


cast- 
ing choice was 
Stanley Tucci as 
the Burlesque 
stage manager 
and best friend 
to Cher, Sean. 
Tucci has 
been acting for 
years, but much 
of his fame has 
been received 
in the past few years, with his 
starring roles in The Lovely Bones, 
Julie and Julia and The Devil Wears 
Prada. Tucci played the role of the 
eccentric stage manager brilliant- 


ly, conveying both 
loving spirit 


Although 


a wild 
rather 


of the movie, 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Stanley Tucci and Cher shine onscreen with a shared flair and friendly chemistry. 


alive in his scenes with Cher. 
The connection between Tuc- 
ci and Cher is absolutely incred- 
ible, as if their acting chemistry 
were preordained. i 


and 


detached 
from genuine emotion for most 


Tucci really comes 


another's energy, creating 


star power of 
the cast. 

There 
something 


the thin plot- 
line that the 
audience will 
no doubt be 
expecting. In- 
deed, no one 
goes to see a 
movie called 
Burlesque with 
the desire for 
genuine intel- 
lectual stimu- 
lation, but a 
fresh plotline 
is always ap- 
preciated. 

This movie 
lacked that. 
All of the old 
stories were 
there, mixed 
together to 
form a strange 
combination 
of stories. 

One must 
consider Cher’s conflict with 
the bank, who wants to buy The 
Burlesque Lounge, Ali’s conflict 
with Jack, whom she loves, even 
though he is engaged, Ali’s con- 


ARTIST 


KeSha 


be themselves, 
track in an interview with Enter- 
tainment Weekly. “It’s a celebration 
of any sort of quirks or eccentrici- 


” Ke$ha said of the | 


ALBUM 


Cannibal 


LABEL 


RCA Records Label 


RELEASED 


Nov. 19, 2010 


ek 
ae 
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Be ate 3 Zhe 


most revolting musical character- 

F istics imaginable. Cheap hooks, 
check. Bad lyrics, check. Auto- 
Tune, check. Now run all these 
ingredients through a_ blender, 
slap them together, and dish the 
mix out on a platter. Then — as a 
final touch — garnish with glitter. 
Lots of it. 

That’s Ke$ha in a nutshell. 

On a Richter Scale of sheer 
awfulness, this drugged-out 
23-year-old is a 
national disaster. 
Case in point: Her 
dollar-sign | moni- 
ker. Her boozy 
warbling. Her per- 
sonal hygiene — 
or lack thereof. 

Yet for reasons 
still unclear to the 


entire universe 
at large, Ke$ha 
makes serious 


bank in Hollywood. Say what 
you will about her appearance or 
moral character, but this frizzy- 
maned starlet is churning out 
club-bumpers by the dozen and, 
worse, she won't be disappearing 
anytime soon. 

That said, Cannibal — Ke$ha’s 
nine song EP and follow up to 
Animal — is a well-packaged 
half-hour of electro-pop deli- 
ciousness that’s sure to satisfy 
that pop-trash sweet tooth. 

Sure, the record itself offers 
no nourishment other than the 
same cheap delights that first 
catapulted the whiskey-guzzling 
artist to stardom. But Cannibal, in 
most ways, is the fast food of the 
music world: nutritionally empty, 
yet shamelessly irresistible. 

Cannibal's title track is a con- 
tagious opener: a crude and 
surprisingly off-kilter piece that 
showcases what little swagger 
Ke$ha possesses. 

Armed with bad girl sass and 
endless backtalk, she promises to 
“suck your teeth” ‘and eat some- 
one’s “liver on a platter” because, 
as her chorus clarifies as many 
times as humanly possible — she 
is a “cannibal” who will “eat you 
up.”, un” ix 


sharp disses 


w erate — if you will — Pine 


The second track, a digestible 
pop anthem entitled “We R Who 
We R,” takes its place as Canni- 
bal’s first smash single. Sure, “We 
R Who We R’ is no “TiK ToK” or 
“Your Love Is My Drug” — an 
inanely repetitive chorus leaves 
much to be desired — but its re- 
ining elements manage to tie 
the song together. The result is a 
fle et tune built on brazen lyri- | 
! pees infectious ee | 


ties . 


reverent movement of the kids, 
of, like, adolescence.” 

“We R Who We R’ is followed 
by a strong suite of tunes, includ- 
ing “Sleazy”, a standout track 
seething with so much snark it 
falls somewhere between silly and 
self-indulgent. Ke$ha delivers the 
lines with a sneer, slinging razor- 


lend the impression of cleverness. 
Even the danceable “Blow” 
is one of Cannibal’s brass tacks, 


compelling listeners to “drink the 


Kool-Aid” and follow her “lead.” 
And we oblige, mesmerized by 
a synthesizer-heavy chorus and 
cheesy, club-friendly hooks and 
drumbeats. 

Cannibal does have its weaker 
tracks, including the tastelessly 
risque “Grow a Pear” and help- 
eat mediocre “C U Next Tues- 
day,” but Ke$ha 
surprises listen- 
ers with “The 
Harold Song,” a 
well-crafted and 
shockingly sen- 
timental ballad. 

While remi- 
niscent of Katy 
Perry's “Teen- 
age Dream’, this 
track has been 
scrubbed of all 
traces of unruliness, deriving sin- 
cerity from heartfelt nuance. 

All in all, Cannibal is as capti- 
vating as a train wreck, re-assert- 
ing Ke$ha’s primacy as America’s 
reigning Queen of Sleaze. While 
not deserving of critical acclaim 
or even lavish praise, it’s safe to 
say the eccentric songstress’s 
latest release will prove to be a 
crowdpleaser. 


— Sonia Tsuruoka 


ARTIST 


Josh Groban 


ALBUM 


[luminations - 


LABEL 


143/ Reprise 


RELEASED 


Nov. 12, 2010 


Despite Illuminations being 
Josh Groban’s fifth album to date, 
the magic that hooked his audi- 
ence from his first album has not 
faded. 

Groban, as usual, manages 
to blend the traditional classical 
style singing with more mod- 
ern pop songs and coming out 
with another spectacular album 
full of rich orchestration back- 


‘ground and Groban’s lush, full 


voice blasting from the speak- 


ers. 


‘He chooses | to bein the al- 


. I feel like I’m creating this 
hopefully very youthful and ir- 


that while lowbrow, | | 


ARTIST 


| Kanye West 


ALBUM 


| My Beautiful Dark 


Twisted Fantasy 


ae ae iB MANS 


LABEL © 


Roc-A-Fella 


RELEASED 


Nov. 22, 2010 


Much like its title, Kanye West’s 
new album is descriptive, emo- 
tional and, of course, all about 
him. Still, his supposed weakness 
— persistent, painful self-aware- 
ness — actually makes this record 
one of the best of the year (though, 
sadly, probably not the best of all 
time. OF ALL TIME). 

It’s true that a lot of what ‘Ye 
says can be reduced to “sex” and 
“me,” as is the id-driven norm of 
many rappers, but he attacks it 
with passion and a strange sort 
of naivete. 

He does what moves him, says 
what he thinks, and for the life 
of him, cannot understand why 


ing this frustration, he’s made 
My Beautiful Dark Twisted Fantasy 
into a unique mix of neuroticism 
and eroticism, well-deserving of 
the high accolades it has already 
received. 

Exquisitely arranged, “Dark 
Fantasy” lulls you into his vision 
with a dreamy and almost op- 
eratic hook. Following an awk- 
ward and ill-fitting introduction 


by Young Money’s Nicki Minaj, 


bum with a purely instrumen- 
tal piece, “The Wandering Kind 
(Prelude).” 

This light-hearted piece sets 
the mood for the rest of the al- 
bum and illustrates the title of 
the album. By using a lot of the 
same motifs over and over, he il- 
luminates them in the album. 

It ends extremely suddenly, 
which is quite jarring, but then 
goes straight into “Bells of New 
York City,” which is one of the 
best tracks in the album. 

Groban sings about the “pale 
winter moon in the sky coming 
through [his] window,” and the 
music illustrates the “ghosts of 
many lifetimes all [abounding].” 
Without needing any images, 
this song and Groban’s voice tells 
a story of a lonely winter in New 
York City. 

Of course, no Josh Groban 
album would be complete with- 
out a few songs in different lan- 
guages, and in this album, there’s 
the sweeping “L/Ora Dell’Addio,” 
sung in Italian, the lullaby-esque 
French song “Au Jardin Des Sans- 
Pourquoi” and the grand “Voce 


The pairing of these two was 
ingenious, and they fed off one 
in- 
stant movie magic. But the movie 
wasn't just about the incredible 


is 


to be said for 


people don’t get that. Channel- ° 


lin 


flict with Nikki (Kristen Bell), 
the jealous former star of the 
Lounge, and the blossoming 
relationship between Ali and 
Tess. 

It’s a lot to consider, though 
the outcomes of all of these con- 
flicts are fairly obvious. 

Still, there were small 
prises throughout the movie to 
keep the audience interested. 
rhe basic resolutions were all as 
expected, but the paths to these 
outcomes sometimes deviated 
from the norm. 

Just when a resolution seemed 
possible, it seemed as if another 
wrench was thrown into the sto- 
ryline. None of the twists were 
much of a big deal, but they were 
enough to pique the interest of 
the viewer. 

Combine the minor plot 
twists with the steel lungs of 
Christina and Cher, a super- 
charged cast, and a $55 million 
budget, and you have a pretty 
decent movie. 

It’s nothing new, yet somehow 
exciting anyway. Blame the glitzy 
costumes, fancy dance numbers 
or the star power. 

Either way, the familiarity of 
the movie wasn’t nearly as pain- 
fully repetitive as it seems. In 
fact, it was entertaining. 

After a long day of classes, 
you can head down to the the- 
ater, recline back in the seat, and 


sur- 


allow the bright lights to assault | 
| written by Isaac Finkelstein, and 


NEW VIBRATIONS 


your eyes. 


Kanye arrives to drop lines over 
a polished RZA beat. 

Mr. West, while clearly well- 
versed (in more ways than one), 
has never been as genius with 
flow as he is with production. 
Regardless, right from the start 
he’s clearly gunning for both his 
detractors and himself with | a 
verbal ferocity we've only seen 
glimpses of before. He admira- 
bly manages to structure an en- 
tire verse around the word “mur- 
cielago,” and works in cameos by 
his two loves, Amber Rose and 
Autotune. 

Kid Cudi’s distinctive and natu- 
rally autotune-like voice augments 
the austerity of “Gorgeous.” A 
guitar-driven jam — the most laid- 
back track in the lineup — its lyrics 
careen with abandon from subject 
to subject. Topics include the ex- 
ploitation of American Apparel 
models, politics, fish sticks and 
Kanye himself being amazing. 

Speaking of egoism, many 
of us have heard several ver- 
sions of “Power” already, kudos 
to GO.O.D Friday releases on 
Mr. West’s web site and various 
leaks. Some critics feel he over- 
exposed himself by including so 
many older songs on the final al- 
bum cut. However, seeing how it 
all goes together turns out to be 
pretty intriguing. 

Maybe Yeezy was influenced 
by interning in the fashion indus- 
try, such does this bombastic al- 
bum resemble a couture collection. 
Interestingly, “Power” is also a 
theme and variations all by itself. It 
explores a lot of unique sounds in 
quick little vignettes, and the end 
result is unquestionably a banger. 

“All of the Lights” opens witha 
chorus from Rihanna (Miss Musi- 
cal Whack-A-Mole 2010) softening 


Existe Em Mim,” which is in Por- 
tuguese. 

The vocals on these songs are 
some of the best from Groban, 
showing that Groban is just as 
comfortable performing in for- 
eign languages as he does in 
English. 

Each piece is polished and 
brings a variety of different 
styles to the album. That isn’t to 
say that his English pieces aren’t 
worth speaking of. 

On the contrary, many of his 
English pieces seem to have 
been made for him to sing 


_ while standing on the top of a 


mountain, especially “tf I Walk 
Away.” 

The power behind his voice 
is incredible and makes his lis- 
teners feel dwarfed, but mostly 
awed at how he can make his 


voice soar over the instrumental 


background. 
He is one of those singers 


who can do just about any- - 


thing, from quiet and peaceful 
crooning to all-out belting so 
controlled that one can only 


marvel at how he manages to — 


Pere SE 2 ARS FET ad 


WITNESS, From B3 
in a bathrobe 


anonymous poet, 
attempting to w rite the pertect 
metaphor for life, surrounded 


by the crumpled pieces of his al- 
ready failed attempts. 

Zucker receives a fan letter 
from someone by the name of 
Rachel in which the poet is in- 
formed that she was looking, for- 
ward to the sequel to his previ- 
OUuS epic. 

However, after deciding that 
he is losing his mind, the poet in- 
explicably decides to kill himself 
only to discover that he cannot 


die, because he is, in fact, God, 
affirmed by his servants. 
Zucker’s exciting perfor- 


mance brought life and humor 
to the stage. However, at times 
the play assumed too little of the 
audience — it explicitly reiterat- 
ed that the servants’ names were 
Gabby and Michael, the servants 
of God. 

Nonetheless, it was a funny, 
throughout provoking piece, 
posing the most important ques- 
tion of all: Would God be a poet 
or a novelist? Let’s not rule out 
playwright, of course. 

The final piece showcased at 
Witness Theater was “All the 
King’s Gold: A Serious Play 
about The Economic Meltdown” 


the quivering, shuddering beat. 
You can’t tell there are as many 
guests as there really are (the 
credits read like hip-hop’s answer 
to “We are the World”), which is 
a credit to Mr. West’s skill as a 
producer. To take a mob of tal- 
ents and somehow eras weg 
into something that not on 

a point of view bu has your r pe 
of view is no easy feat. 

Nicki Minaj is a commodity 
these days, and for good reason, 
but her appearance here is pretty 
blah and she fairs far better on 
“Monster.” 

“So Appalled” has a nice 
bleak, mechanical sound to it. 
MC Hammer is apparently of- 
fended by this song because Jay- 
Z implies that he’s a has-been 
(which he is). 

The rest of us are instead of- 
fended by the RZA‘s 
nail-on-chalkboard, 
angry stray cat, dy- 
ing wildebeest ver- 
sion of the chorus. It’s 
unnerving enough to 
almost derail the en- 
tire song, but Alicia 
Keys and Kanye hold 
it together. “Devil in 
a New Dress” sounds 
like what would hap- 
pen if Martians dis- 
covered Motown; I’m really into 
it but there’s not much that sets 
it apart. 

Ah, and then we get to “Run- 
away.” Building off a singular 
piano note, to a fractured and 
somewhat obsessive effect, it’s 
impossible not to love the long 
version. ‘Ye follows Pusha-I’s 
passable verse by absolutely de- 
stroying him in terms of emo- 
tional depth. For the Swift fans: 
this song is not actually about 


achieve it. 
Illuminations ends on a more 
tempered note with “Straight to 


You.” While there is nothing with | 


his voice and with the music, 
it feels like he is 
holding back from 
his full potential 
_on this song, leav- 
ing the audience 
feeling a little let 
down. 

_ From such a 
wonderful album, 
listeners probably 
expect a grander 
ending, and the 
fact that it’s techni- 
cally a more “bor- 


_ ship. It’s a superlative piece of art, 
at’ 


mete 


was anything but serious. The 
starring role played by Oliver 
Roth, Robert Yerbanke, chair- 
men of the Federal Reserve, in- 
volved him periodically snort- 
ing an enormous mound of 
cocaine, receiving oral sex from 
the president of the United 
States — depicted by the play- 
wright himself, — and scream- 
ing “Alexander Hamilton” while 


ejaculating. Scenes like this 
stirred the crowd. 
The play certainly had _ its 


comical moments, but the crass- 
ness was a little much at times 
and detracted from the overall 
point. 

There were moments where 
the audience was left wonder- 
ing what exactly the piece was 
satirizing. Nevertheless, the 
over-the-top humor and exu- 
berant acting was enjoyable to 
watch. 

Overall, the Witness Theater 
Winter Showcase was a tremen- 
dously successful production 
that examined an array of sub- 
jects and genres. The fact that | 
such incredible work was run 
completely by students is a tes- 
tament to the talent the Hopkins 
community has to offer. 

It was unfortunate that there 
were so few people there. They 
don’t know what they missed. 


Tay-Tay, so just hush. 

“Hell of a Life” lurches to life 
with Kanye marrying a porn 
star in a bathroom. Needless to 
say, this along with the military- 
esque chant and complex beat 
makes for an amazing song. 

On the tail end of the album we 
find “Blame Game.” It is a beauty, 
plain and simple. Singing duties 
are wisely left to John Legend as 
the song near rips itself to schizoid 
little shreds over a failed relation- 


with an h 


It’s hard fo ell rene ator is get- 
ting perfect reviews because it’s 
truly amazing, or just because we 
love us a good comeback. 

In the 30-minute “Runaway” 
film, Kanye even envisions his 
creative nature as a phoenix. But 
isn’t that trope a little played out? 
I strongly suspect we're so desen- 
sitized to celebrities’ failing and 
redeeming themselves that al- 
bum stands solidly on its beauty 
and the power of its words. 


Anetta. 
Kanye is 
powerful. 


Anyone 
famous 
and con- 
troversial 
enough to 
get rises out 
of George 
Bush and 
Matt Lauer 
is. 

But his power isn’t in the ca- 
pacity of being ‘soldier of cul- 
ture’ and it isn’t in attracting the 
public scrutiny he hates so much. 
It’s in his ability to impact what 
music is and what it will be. 

A lot of artists in years to come 
will list this album among their 
influences. When asked how they 
got where they are theyll say one 
thing: “Yeezy taught me.” 


ish) 


— Ashley Aaroe 


Illuminations is an album that 
leaves audiences wanting more 
from him, as he has never failed 
to deliver a spectacular perfor- 
mance. 


He puts his 
entire heart 
and voice into 
the album, 
and it is only 
too obvious, 
once you've 
heard ~— even 
| just ‘the first 
|: piece in Ilumi- 
nations. 


is. “pessiouae | 
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ing” track may mean that liste: poetic, tender, but most i imps 


ers, especially first-time listeners tantly, honest. ig : 
of Groban, don’t come away with Some of these . songs a 
the full experience of listening to tremely preonel espe 


his music. ae “oe “Love v8, 
- The other tracks on the album, to You,” and “IL Walk 
though, are wonderful, eachhay- The songs may 
ing their own special quality, but pon written and 
each one witha soaring orchestra themselves, but -Gr 
and Groban’s rich voice that have one and soul a Muminati 
become his trademark in every — o 
one of his albums. tess 
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Delta Spirit, the lovechild of 
The Beatles and an underground 
San Diego soul band, played at 
the Ottobar on Monday night. 

The scene featured older tat- 
tooed and pierced grungy locals 
with ill-fitting tees and hoodies. 
The concert started at 8:30 PM 
with the headlining band not 
even making it on stage until a 
little after 10:30. 

A random disco ball placed off- 
center for the occasion gave the 
venue an “abstract” feel. Christ- 
mas lights were placed on either 
side of the glittering 70's center- 
Piece. 

As the opening band hit the 
stage, older men with ambitions 
towards Beatles-esque musical 
stylings ignored the tucked-away 
bar, choosing instead to put beer 
out on a table. 

Across from the makeshift, 
non-refrigerated mini-bar, a dark- 
haired Santa Claus sold merchan- 
dise, Delta Spirit bags and t-shirts 
with disgruntled 

| kittens on them. 

The lead singer 


the stand and one in his hand). He 
launched into song with so much 
bodily force that it was unclear if 
he would make it through alive. 
The two drummers shared a set, 
one on each side, adding to the 
overwhelming sound. 

They played one of their big- 
ger songs “Strange Vine,” the 
crowd bobbing aimlessly. Exactly 
one male in the front mouthed 
the lyrics back. 

They changed instruments 
constantly, particularly the gui- 
tars, causing feedback as the lead 
singer kept readjusting the set- 
tings on the amp. The bass player 
swayed around with a glazed look 
in his eyes, trance-like, as if on rec- 
reational drugs. The keyboardist 
played electronic piano on stage, 
but its presence seemed to clash 
with the band’s grunge look. 

As the crowd started getting 
into the music, they start to bob 
with greater frequency. 

The lead singer, Matthew 
Vasquez, 
paused to chat 


: with audience, 
of the opening Last Week Live mentioning 
band, wearing a that it’s only 


Delta Spirit 
Ottobar 


Bob Saget sweater, 
seemed unfazed by 
| the apathetic audi- 
ence. The crowd 
was completely still, with the 
exception of a couple of drunks 
in the front row. The music they 
| were playing could only be loose- 
| ly classified as danceable. 
Delta Spirit finally hit the stage; 
| the lead singer screeched the lyr- 
| ics using two microphones (one on 
| 


their third time 
in Baltimore. 
He wanted to 
thank the peo- 
ple who came up from DC, saying 
“it’s a real treat.” He sympathized; 
it took them 26 hours to get from 
Providence to Baltimore in the 
Thanksgiving traffic. 

The crowd clapped along to 
the mellow, trippy beat. Midway 
through the song, the guitarist 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


turned to the drummer and key- 
boardist for a musical interlude 
featuring African-sounding _per- 
cussion. Delta Spirit enjoyed their 
long instrumental breaks, and the 
drums really set the bar for most 
of the songs on their set list; they 
served as the heart of the music, 
with synthesized piano adding 
to the pulse. During each unique 
“play off,” the band indulged in 
a lot of head-thrashing and hair- 
tossing. At the climax, the lights 
and music cut out simultaneously. 

The band then played the more 
popular “Streetwalker.” As soon 
as the first chord was struck, the 
crowd began to whistle wildly. 

Clearly a favorite, this song 
sounded as thrilling live as it does 
on the recording, even though 
Vasquez’s voice was strained. His 
voice scratches from his throat, 
belying his appearance. 

Thawing in the face of such ear- 
nestness, the entire concert venue 
sang along. Even couples took a 
break from gyrating to participate 
in the moment and sway along. 

After that touching moment, 
Delta Spirit kicked it old school and 
played a song from their first al- 
bum Parade. Although they played 
hard-to-get at the beginning of the 
concert, the crowd eventually en- 
gaged with the band. At the end of 
the song, the lead guitarist emitted 
a weird, barking note from his gui- 
tar. The crowd screamed wildly. 
The stage actually began to shake, 
too small for the band’s headbang- 
ing and spastic antics. 

The next song, dedicated to 
“Craig, who's not here right now,” 


garnered a posi- 
tive response. 
The crowd nod- 
ded vigorously 
in time with the 
beat. Vasquez 
whipped out a 
harmonica to 
play “Ode to Sun- 
shine,” (the title 
track of one of 
their albums), as 
the drums mim- 
icked the pace of 
a trotting horse. 

Vasquez then 
switched seats 
with the key- 
boardist to bet- 
ter speak to the 
crowd. He asked 
them if they pre- 
ferred a song by 
“Tom Waits or 
Pink Floyd?” The 
response was 
unanimous 
“Tom from San 
Diego!” Inciden- 
tally, Delta Spirit 
hails from California as well. 

“The Heart of Saturday 
Night” had an addicting pulse, 
though it started out as a ballad. 
Deceptively slow, it recommenced 
with the drums and tambourine, 
kicking it up a notch. 

The band next played “Trash- 
can,” another favorite where the 
keyboard player served as lead 
vocalist, much to the crowd's plea- 
sure. He used an alternative type 
of instrument, a hybrid of tambou- 
rine strapped to a tin trashcan lid, 


Movie magic: The best of 2010's cinematic 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


could make the list on visuals 
Managing Editor 


alone. With trippy and colorful 
CGlIs and equally hypnotic actors, 
Alice made viewers feel as if they 
had fallen down the rabbit hole. 

Anne Hathaway, Johnny Depp, 
Helena Bonham Carter and Mia 
Wasikowska as Alice were ex- 
pertly cast. Often overlooked in 
comparison with the intricacies of 
Wonderland, the opening sequence 
before Alice follows the white rab- 
bit is beautiful in its Tim Bur- 
tonized Victorian setting. 


2010 had a solid selection of 
movies worth trekking to the 
theater to spend actual money on 
to watch. It also had quite a few 
films not even worth the time to 
download. 

_ Check out, The... News-Letter’s 
"picks of this year’s best blockbust- 
ers. Most of them are already on 
DVD, so take December to catch 
up on the movies you missed. 


10. Iron Man 2: This movie wasn’t 
miraculous as far as superhero 
films or sequels go. However, 
the fairly good action scenes and 
Scarlett Johansson’s sexy span- 
dex suit earn this movie a spot in 


7. Paranormal Activity 2: For those 
who get spooked by ghosts and 
things that go bump in the night, 
this is the scary movie for you. 
As most, it is best seen in a the- 
ater or with groups of people to 


the top 10. set the appropriate ambiance (re: 
a lot of people screaming unnec- 

9. The Ghost Writer: Roman Po- _ essarily.) 

lanski’s thriller was one of the This film is very clever, 


best movies this year to keep you 
guessing (it doesn’t count if you 
never know what is going on... 
ahem...Inception). 

Ewan McGregor delivered a 
strong performance, as usual, as 
the cleverly unnamed ghostwrit- 
er. He signs on to finish a politi- 
cian’s (Pierce Brosnan) already 


though, as it expertly ties in to 
the first movie in a way that we | 
have not seen done before. And 
the ending of the sequel may be 
even eerier than the first. 


6. Harry Potter 7: The Deathly Hal- 
lows Pt. 1: It shouldn't be a sur- 
prise that this made the list. Part 


be for the final film’s duels and 
dark marks and dementors. It has 
been a great ride. 


5. The Kids Are All Right: This film 
may have been one of the most 
perfect films to be released this 
year. Alice’s Mia Wasikowska 
and Josh Hutcherson play two 
teenagers on the search for their 
father, a sperm donor. 

Their moms (Julianne Moore 
and Annette Bening) reluctantly 
agree to this. Enter dad (Mark 
Ruffalo) and a whole lot of chaos. 


This film has already perked the 


Academy’s ears for Oscar season. 
It’s a hilarious coming-of-age 
comedy that tackles some pretty 
important issues along the way. 


4. Shutter Island: Scorcese certain- 
ly knows how to make a movie. 
Leonardo Dicaprio plays a tor- 


tured U.S. Marshall investigat- 
ing the asylum on Shutter Island, 
where one of the patients has 
gone missing. 

With the exception of some 
overdone music, this film epito- 
mizes a _ great psychological 
thriller. If you’ve only seen it 
once, rent it again and you'll be 
sure to pick up some things you 
missed the first time. 


3. Toy Story 3: A great ending to 
Pixar’s trilogy and perhaps the 
first ever nominee (and win- 
ner?) for the Oscar’s Best Picture 
award. 


2. The Social Network: A movie 
about Facebook had the opportu- 
nity to fail on so many levels, but 
David Fincher’s interpretation 
did not. 


Top ten albums of 20] 


By MELANIE LOVE 
Staff Writer 


Music sales are still plummet- 


started memoir just as reports 
reveal the politician may be in- 
volved in some shady business. 

Olivia Williams (Dollhouse) 
gave a great performance as 
Brosnan’s wife, constantly keep- 
ing viewers unsure of her alle- 
giances. While Kim Catrall’s role 
was entirely unnecessary, this 
star-studded film was one of the 
year’s gems. 


8. Alice in Wonderland: This film 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
The penultimate film of the Harry Potter series ranks up there with 2010's best. 


one of two, this film signifies the 
beginning of the end for the wiz- 


_arding world. 


It dealt with the darkness of 
the seventh book in all the right 
ways, but also prepared viewers 
for an epic final installment of 
the series. 

Looking back on this movie, 
not much actually occurred in 
terms of plot progression, but it 
was by no means boring. It took 
us exactly where we needed to 


ing, but there are some gems in the 
rough that rise above the rest. And 
in a public consciousness more 
geared towards flashy hit singles 
and single downloads, there are, 
nevertheless, some stand-out al- 
bums that put 
forth cohesive, 
catchy and cre- 
ative visions. 
Here’s to 
those albums, 
which are guar- 
anteed to still 
sound excellent 
after the bland- 
ness of 2010 has 
disappeared. 


1. Recovery 
Eminem: Call it a comeback if 
you will, but this disc is un- 
abashedly amazing. It’s honest 
and raw, packed with the mind- 
blowing rhymes that Eminem 
has been spitting out since the 
‘90s. While his past few releases 
were stagnated by drug addic- 
tion, Recovery blooms forth from 
that wreckage with all the furi- 
ous energy we've come to expect 
from Marshall Mathers. 


2. Infinite Arms — Band of Horses 
: Their debut is Band of Horses’ 
all-time best, but the latest entry 
into their warm, soaring, South- 
ern-tinged oeuvre is another 
good one. 

It’s hard to fault them for not 
evolving their sound when it’s 
solidly signature — lovely with 
just enough sentiment and mo- 
ments that still rock. 


3 Speak Now — Taylor Swift: I’m 
not taking sides on the Taylor 
Swift/Kanye debacle, since both 


released great albums this year. 
Of course, Swift is at the op- 
posite end of the spectrum with 
shimmery pop gems that make 
tweens and adults swoon, but 
what both artists have in common 
is the hearts-open honesty that 
makes them relatable. Whether 
Swift is crashing weddings, call- 
ing out exes and “mean” critics, 
or remembering 
lost love, it’s all- 
too familiar and 
incredibly catchy. 


4. Sidewalks 
Matt & Kim: 
Tortured poetry 
set to song has 
its place, but the 
songs on Matt & 
Kim’s _ latest 
jubilant, three- 
minute bursts 
of singalong pop — force you to 
ditch the gloom. 

Boasting richer, cleaner pro- 
duction and arrangements, this 
Brooklyn duo has lost none of 
their essential goodwill, crafting 
songs that hit your heart but also 
make you want to dance. 


5. Dark Night of the Soul — Dan- 
ger Mouse & Sparklehorse: The 
loss of Mark Linkous (the foun- 
dation of Sparklehorse) earlier 
this year was jarring; there was 
a stunning beauty and clarity 
to Sparklehorse’s. work, spear- 
headed by Linkous’ oftentimes 
surreal, wrenchingly poetic lyr- 
ics. 

This collaboration with Dan- 
ger Mouse was his last, and it’s 
an enduring legacy. With assists 
from artists as diverse as Iggy 
Pop, James Mercer (The Shins), 
and The Flaming Lips, Dark Night 
of the Soul is stunningly cohesive, 
lovingly assembled and a testa- 
ment to an amazing artist. 
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California band Delta Spirit put on a slow but entertaining show at the Ottobar on Monday night 


which he beat with a drumstick. 

The song “Bushwick Blues,” a 
single from their second album 
History From Below, could hardly 
be heard in the small, enclosed 
space. Afterwards, they played 
“People C’mon.” At the first 
chord, the crowd screamed and 
shouted back lyrics. The drum- 
mer, who carried the band’s mu- 
sical appeal on his shoulders, 
struggled as perspiration soaked 
his v-neck and face. 

Vasquez addressed the crowd, 


round-up 


In fact, it was far from it. The 
opening scene between Facebook 
creater Mark Zuckerberg (Jesse 
Eisenberg) and Erica Albright | 
(Rooney Mara) was smart and 
snappy and a perfect delivery of 
Aaron Sorkin’s screenplay. 

The movie just went uphill 
from there. It’s a great look at 
the transformation of the social | 


networking site that we know 
and love, but also at the inner de- 
velopment of all those involved 
with its creation. Oh, and some | 
of it was shot at Hopkins. 


1. Inception: For a movie many 
years in the making, Inception 
was very much worth the wait. 
Hans Zimmer’s soundtrack is 
sublime and the gravity-defying 
architectural feats are more than 
impressive. 


mw fi 


mentioning that the next song was 
based on a true story. The crowd 
began to shush each other, scream- 
ing, “shut up, let him play.” The 
song “Ballad of Vitaly” had a po- 
litical and social message, the lyr- 
ics telling the story of a maltreated 
Russian everyman. 

The band pretended to end the 
set, disappearing into the wings. 
The crowd begged for an encore, 
already knowing the deal, and 
and chanted “Delta, Delta.” 

The band reentered the stage and 
played “Give Me Some Motiva- | 
tion” for an encore. In exhilira- 
tion, the crowd danced wildly 


| with the bassist. 


The guitarist proceeded to 
jump over the side patio, almost 
injuring Senior Eric Levenseller, 
one of five Hopkins students who 
attended the event, as well as oth- 
er audience members. 

The band closed.by talking 
about “the things we learn every 
day.” The slowing of the revved 
up energy of the crowd came sud- 
denly, and they closed their set 
with “People, Turn Around.” The 
song, perfect for the finale, had a 

great, feel-good, sing-along..and 


folk-like feel. The shudder-induc- | 
ing line “the life we’ve been kill- | 


ing is your life like mine,” made 
for an eerie ending. 


The wild musically extravagan- 


za ended with the lights cutting out 


. . . . | 
and a single, lingering guitar note | 
| 


as it rang out across the venue. In 


the following stillness, a scene from | 


any uplifting, epiphanic rock video, 
the band walked off stage. 


— Sarah Gubara 


| 


: This year 


6. The Suburbs — Arcade Fire: I 
probably will never fall as deeply 
in love with an Arcade Fire album 
as much as | did 
with their de- 
but, Funeral, but 
The Suburbs is a 
classy, expansive 
entry into their 
critically-adored 
catalog. 

Win Butler 
and Co. have an 
innate feel for 
the sound and 
scope of a song, 
and under their 
care, this is a heartfelt release. 
Like U2’s before them, these 
tracks are made to be blasted to 
the rafters of stadiums — not bad 
for a Canadian indie band. 


7.1 Am Not A Human Being — Lil 
Wayne: This disc was clearly 
just a placeholder while Weezy 
languished in Rikers, but it has 
its charm (that is, if you find a 
track called “Gonorrhea” charm- 
ing). Syrupy-slow and absolutely 
distinctive, Lil Wayne’s rhymes 
are hard to reckon with. There’s 
way too much 
of Young Money 
protégé Drake 
here, but when 
Weezy has the 
reins himself, 
he’s crude, weird 
and absolutely 
awesome. 


8. Crystal Castles 
II Crystal 
Castles: Beautiful 
and dense with 
a core pop sensibility, the latest 
self-titled album from’ Canada’s 
electronica sensation Crystal 
Castles is stunningly listenable. 
For all the ambient noise, there 


in music 


are also many songs that could 
be singles, ready for the dance 
floor. Moreso, their sound is their 
own, it’s not quite electronica, not 
quite pop, but a 
perfect blend of 
indie greatness. 


89. The Five Ghosts 
Stars: Stars 
scales back the 
overindulgence 
of their previous 
album, In Our 
Bedroom After the 
S| War, and to great 
effect. 

What remains 
is a dark, pained beauty and 
songs of careful composition, 
but this time, they’re not bogged 
down in extraneous layers. 


As _ always, Torquil Campbell 
and Amy Millan play together with 
charm and intimacy, creating an al- 
bum that builds on their strengths 
while still retaining the sensibilities 
that made listeners fall in love. 


10. My Beautiful Dark Twisted Fan- 
tasy — Kanye West: This is the 
album that has (somewhat) saved 
Kanye from punchline status. To 
say he’s wacky 
is an understate- 
ment, but when 
he puts out mate- 
i rial as boundary- 
pushing as this, 
all is forgiven. 

The roster of 
artists featured 
is endless, from 
Rihanna to Jay- 
‘Z to Justin Ver- 
‘non, and every 

song is tricked 

out with precise layers and char- 
acteristic swagger. Above ll, 
though, there is an openness 
here that reminds us that Kanye 
— diamond teeth, jackassery and 
all — can be endearing, too. 


' 
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CARTOONS, ETC. ae 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


B6 


Blue Jay Brigade 
Wow. What an amazing discovery. 
You should win the Nobel Prize or| 


something 


Hey look it’s my buddy MIT 
Did you know we are both on 
the list for best Grad School? 


MIT 
Ranking: 4 
Fun fact. Nerd 


Apparently we also are Hey, did you know I 
on the top of the most ty discovered how cats 
suicidal list. \ drink milk. 


Johns Hopkins 
Ranking: 13 
Fun fact: Cut throat 


Hey did you know I won that Victoria's Secret 
School Spirit contest? I got the most votes and 
you were in fourth place. See how much my 


students love me. As much as I hate 


to admit it, this just 
proves that your 
students are better 
hackers. 


Hopkins what are 
| you doing? 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Oh just arranging 
the Exam schedule 
for my students. 


What you put the 
Physics exam at 8 in 
the morning? What 
are you a sadist? 


A gambler’s paradise may well be 
a pair of dice. 


Sed 


*This is what my friend from MIT said when I told him I had a Physics exam at Bam. Yeah... 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Happy Hanukkah ~ Happy New Years ~ Happy Kwanzaa 


DECEMBER 2, 2010 
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The effect of ion channels on cochlear hairs is dependent on their location in the ear. 


lon channels regulate the 
sensitivy of cochlear hairs 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


A multi-institutional team of 
researchers headed by a Hop- 
kins scientist has investigated 
how ion channels give mammals 
hearing that is both sensitive and 
selective. 

Outer hair cells (OHCs) lie on 
the surface of the cochlea, a struc- 
ture that is part of the inner ear 
of mammals. They are directly 
responsible for the extraordinary 
sensitivity of mammalian ears as 
well as their ability to select only 
a specific range of sounds for in- 
terpretation by the brain. 

When sound waves interact 
with these cells, they are ampli- 
fied due to the movement of pos- 
itively charged potassium ions 
(K+) across the cell membranes 
of OHCs. 

The channels through which 
the K+ ions move can be regu- 
lated either by voltage (a change 
in voltage across the membrane 
will cause a change in the rate 
the ions move), or through the 
binding of auxiliary molecules 
known as ligands (the presence 
or absence of the ligand will fa- 
cilitate movement of the ions). 

OHCs can be classified ac- 
cording to their location on the 
cochlea. They are said to be 
basal if they are located on the 
region of the cochlea responsible 
for interpreting high frequency 
sounds. Apical OHCs are found 
in the cochlear region respon- 
sible for low frequency sound 
interpretation. 

The team of researchers, head- 
ed by Eric Wersinger of the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, investi- 
gated the effect of BK channels 
on the hearing of mice. BK chan- 


San Francisco 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


On Nov. 9, the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors passed leg- 
islation requiring that any res- 
taurant food sold with toys meet 
certain nutritional standards. 

This law would effectively 
ban the Happy Meal, among 
other food items. What led to 
this situation? What makes food 
sold with toys so important? And 
what other steps are being taken 
to fight child obesity? 

Like other parts of the US, 
California is experiencing rising 
numbers in cases of childhood 
obesity. 

Eric Mar, a member of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, 
said in an interview with the LA 
Times, “From San Francisco to 
New York City, the epidemic of 
childhood obesity in this coun- 
try is making our kids sick, par- 
ticularly kids from low income 
neighborhoods, at an alarming 
rate. It’s a survival issue and a 
day-to-day issue.” 

In 2008, approximately 29 per- 
cent of 5th graders, 26 percent of 
7th graders, and 25 percent of 9th 
graders in San Francisco were 
unhealthily overweight. 

According to Sara Bleich, 
a professor at the Bloomberg 

School of Public Health, “With 
respect to effectiveness, there is 
pretty clear evidence that pro- 
moting toys with food influences 
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meee Warm and fuzzy not required to get steamy 


Looking al avian species, researchers discover that assessing sexual arousal is possible in non-mammalian animals 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


It is difficult to discuss sexual 


| arousal without eliciting a giggle 


nels, or Big Potassium channels, | 


are able to carry large amounts of 
K+ ions across cell membranes. 
They can be opened either by 
a change in voltage across the 
membrane or by increases in the 
concentration of another positive 
ion, Ca** (calcium). 

The results of their research, 


published online by the Public | 
Library of Science in early No- | 
vember, show that BK channels | 


have different effects on OHCs 
depending on their location. 
First, they observed that the 


presence of BK channels had | 


no effect on the ability of apical 
OHCs to carry out their func- 
tion. However BK channels did 
contribute positively to volt- 
age-gated K+ channels in basal 
OHCs, increasing their abil- 
ity to move the ions across the 
membrane. 


The scientists determined that | 


BK channels had no effect on api- 


cal OHCs because these cells uti- | 


lize a different kind of K+ chan- 
nel called linopridine-sensitive 
(KCNQ4) channels. 

However, basal OHCs have 
an abundance of BK channels 
in their membranes to facilitate 
ion travel. These findings could 


explain why the mammalian ear | 
is able to better detect sounds of | 


higher frequency since BK chan- 
nels allow more K+ flow than 
the KCNQ4 channels of apical 
OHCs. 

The researchers concluded 
that their research, along with 
further investigation into the 
contribution of BK cells to hear- 
ing (both in vitro and in vivo), 
could hold the key to under- 
standing the nature of severe 
hearing disorders and the path- 
way to correcting them. 


or two, but the fact of the matter 
is that sexual arousal is critical to 
both social and reproductive be- 
havior. 

As a result, sexual arousal has 
been studied extensively over 
the years, mostly in male mam- 
mals because penile erection has 
always been an easy measure of 
the behavior. 

Recently, Greg Ball at Hopkins 
and Jacques Balthazart at the 
University of Liege in Belgium 
reviewed recently published lit- 
erature and proposed the possi- 
bility of expanding the study of 
sexual arousal beyond the scope 
of mammals. The researchers 
also used several experiments to 
show how the Japanese quail ex- 
hibits sexual arousal behaviors. 

Their efforts raised the ques- 
tion of why we should study sex- 
ual arousal at all. 

“Life is all about reproductive 
success,” Ball said in an interview 
with The News-Letter, “and when 
you get down to it, it’s about the 
success of gamete transfer.” 

Consequently, it - becomes 
important to study the behav- 
iors that affect sexual repro- 
ductive mechanisms, including 
the arousal that precedes inter- 
course. 

“Sex is an evolutionary and 
social behavior, and a key rea- 
son why we have evolved reward 
systems such as dopamine,” ex- 
plained Ball. 

He and Balthazart posed the 
question, “Can we measure and 
assess specific sexual arousal in 
a nonmammalian species? As 
it is, we are weird mammals in 
that we rely on vision more than 
we do on olfactory cues in social 
interaction, and birds interact in 
the same way we do.” 

Ball is a widely revered be- 
havioral endocrinologist and has 
studied the hormonal milieus of 
several animals, but traditional- 
ly, he studies the Japanese quail. 

“Quail exhibit in captive con- 
ditions their natural social in- 
teractions between male and 
female,” Ball said. “Most people 
study an animal because it’s con- 
venient; why do you think we 
study rats and mice?” Ball con- 
tinued, “We know much more 
about birds than we do about 
mammals because most mam- 
mals are hard to see and study in 
the wild since they’re often noc- 
turnal. Birds, you see during the 
day, so historically, a lot of ethol- 
ogy was done using birds.” 


bans McDonald's Happy Meals 


children’s behavior.” 

Significant sums of money are 
spent on fast food advertising 
aimed at children, after all. 

The specific requirements laid 
out by the law are that meals 
must contain fruits and veg- 
etables, not exceed 600 calories, 
and must not have beverages that 
have excessive fat or sugar. 

The actual effectiveness of the 
law remains to be seen. It won't 
go into effect until December 1, 
2011, and considering that the 
law would only apply to San 
Francisco restaurants, its effec- 
tiveness is questionable. 

“I agree that it makes sense 
to limit toy promotions to chil- 


dren since they strongly influ- 
ence food preferences,” Bleich 
said, “but Iam not convinced the 
ban will do much to address the 
problem of childhood obesity.” 

San Francisco ‘Mayor Gavin 
Newsom vetoed the law on No- 
vember 10, 2010, arguing that it re- 
flected an inappropriate intrusion 
into the choices of parents, but the 
Board of Supervisors overrode 
the veto two weeks later. 

Michael Jacobson, executive 
director of the Center for Science 
in the Public Interest, said in an 
interview with the L.A. Times, 
“It’s time for fast-food compa- 
nies to stop exploiting children 

SeE HAPPY MEALS, pace B9 
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San Francisco's Happy Meal ban seeks to reduce the rate of obesity in children. 
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The Japanese quail is a par- 
ticularly good species to study 
in captivity because its social 
behavior so closely parallels 
behavior it would exhibit in its 
natural environment. As a result, 
it became possible to accurately 
conduct such experiments as the 
social proximity test. 

“You let a male copulate with 
a female. Then you put him ina 
room, and put a female outside 
the room. The male is just going 
to stand there and stare at her all 
day,” Ball said, laughing, when 
asked about the social proximity 
test. However, these test results 
are indicative of sexual arousal. 

“He’s going to want to copu- 
late again, meaning that there's 
some sort of physiological con- 
trol of this behavior,” Ball said. 
Such control comes from the 


widely-studied effect of aroma- 
tized testosterone, or estradiol, 
on male sexual behavior. “If you 
block aromatase, you're not go- 
ing to get this kind of behavior. 
The male needs it to show inter- 
est.” 


Also supporting the need for 


aromatase is their experiment 


involving neurological lesions. 
By lesioning the preoptic nucleus 
and/or the bed nucleus of the 
stria terminalis, which are both 
areas in the brain that have been 
historically correlated with male 
sexual behavior and are known 
to have high densities of aro- 
matase-expressing neurons, the 
social proximity response disap- 
pears in the male quail. 

The social proximity response 
shows sexual arousal because the 
quail is in a pre-copulatory state; 


COURTESY OF WWWQUAILSAUSTRALIA.COM.AU 
In the recently published study, dopamine levels in the brains of Japanese quails were measured to determine levels of arousal. 


he is physiologically gearing up 
to copulate with the female. Such 
physiological changes include 
the rhythmic contractions of the 
cloacal gland and cloacal sphinc- 
ter muscles, or RCSM. 

Cloacal movement is the 
method of sexual intercourse for 
birds like the Japanese quail, and 
Ball sees these pre-copulatory 
contractions as an indicator of 
sexual arousal as long as it oc- 
curs in a sexual context, such as 
in the presence of a female quail 
in estrus. 

This is analogous to various 
studies that have been done on 
humans and other mammals, 
which have used penile erection 

as the key measure of physiologi- 
cal change in a sexually aroused 
state. Because the RCSM can be 
SeE AROUSAL, PAGE BY 


Anti-oxidants found to reverse retinal damage 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Although an astounding one 
in 4,000 people in the US suffer 
from Retinitis Pigmentosa, a pro- 
gressive disorder affecting the’ 
retina, there is neither a cure nor 
effective treatment options. - 

It is thus a priority for physi- 
cians and scientists alike to not 
only understand the disorder, 
but also to develop methods of 
fighting against it. 

Research has shown that oxi- 
dative stress, a known compo- 
nent in normal aging and many 
other disorders, plays a key role 
in Retinitis Pigmentosa (RP), es- 
pecially in the progressive final 
stages leading to complete blind- 
ness. 

Antioxidants, found naturally 
in the body as well as in food 
sources and which can also be 
produced synthetically, are ca- 
pable of moderating and even 
reversing the damage caused by 
oxidative stressors; thus, these 
types of molecules may provide 
valuable therapeutic options not 
only for RP, but also for similar 
diseases. 

In pursuit of understanding 
antioxidants’ exact effects on RP 
and other disorders and in order 
to evaluate the practicality and 
viability of such therapeutic regi- 
mens, a myriad of experiments 
and trials have been performed 
— including that by research- 
ers Sun Young Lee, Peter Cam- 
pochiaro and their colleagues at 
the Hopkins School of Medicine's 
Department of Opthalmology 
and Neuroscience. 

Lee and Campochiaro’s re- 
search has focused on one anti- 
oxidant in particular, n-acetyl- 
cysteine (NAC). NAC is actually a 
precursor molecule which, when 
processed further by the body, is 
converted to cysteine, which can 
then be converted to glutathione, 
an important and powerful com- 
ponent of the antioxidant system. 

They administered NAC via 
two methods to mice with dis- 
orders modeling RP in humans; 
the two methods were either oral 
administration or topical admin- 


istration di- 
rectly to the 
eye itself. 

RP is 
not a single 
syndrome, 
but rather a 


broad _cat- 
egory of 
disorders in- 
volving the 
initial loss 
of rod pho- 
toreceptors 


in the retina, 
usually due 
to inherited 
mutations 
which le- 
thally affect 
these low- 
level light 
sensing pho- 
toreceptors. 

The researchers also studied 
NAC'’s efficacy in two different 
model systems: the mouse rdl 
mutant and the mouse rd10 mu- 
tant. 

These two mutations cause 
the same disease, RP, but af- 
fect different rod genes, thereb 
causing rod death. The siilipedtt 
ference between the two,howev- 
er, is the rate of progression and 
the onset of RP: in the rd1 mu- 
tant, onset is much sooner (pre- 
natal, even) and progression to 
full blindness therefore occurs 
earlier. Similar differences also 
exist between variants of human 
RP. 


NAC was found to mai 


Though with varying degrees 


of efficacy, all NAC treatments 
did, in fact, increase cone sur- 
vival time as well as the sheer 
number of cones preserved. In 


particular, it has proved to not 
only preserve cones (even in the 
more aggressive rd1 mutation), 
but also to protect their normal 


functioning. 


This is an important finding, 

as the blindness associated with 

RPis not actually due to the death 

of rod photoreceptors, but rather 

‘to the death of cones, which func- 
tion in high-level light and are in- 

volved in color perception. Thus, 

NAC’s ability to preserve cones, 

at least for a time, is a highly 


: : ‘ i ea 
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ntain the population of cones in the retina. 


promising result. 

In particular, it is interesting, 
and encouraging, that NAC has 
proved so-successful even over 
a prolonged period (six months, 
according to Lee and Campo- 
chiaro’s-current study), as it is a 

—Well-studied and well-character- 
ized antioxidant with an estab- 
lished safety profile as well as 
prior approval by the FDA. 

If NAC proves to be equally 
as effective in human trials, it 
may well be a tenable therapeutic 
choice especially because of the 
ability to administer it orally. 

Another potential boon for us- 
ing NAC would also present itself 
if other, similar treatment options 


become available — as NAC has 
also shown its beneficial activity 
to be additive on top of the ben- 
efits seen in mice with higher lev- 
els of natural antioxidants. 

Of course, the drawback is 
that, due to the nature of RP it- 
self, such a treatment regimen 
would by necessity have to be 
performed daily. Before this can 
ever occur, however, it is impor- 
tant to undertake careful human 
trials to determine tolerance and 
efficacy of the NAC regimen; 
luckily, the current study has 
shown that NAC treatment cer- 
tainly warrants further attention 
and investigation. 
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\ew research explains how domestic cats drink 


Felis calus has evolved an unusual method of lapping up milk and other liquids using fluid inertia 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Editor-in-Chiet 

Cats defy and 
complicated physical proper- 
ties to drink, according to a 


gravity use 


study published in Science last 
week 

Researchers collaborating 

from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and Princeton 
University utilized high-speed 
imaging to study and eventu- 
ally model the motion of a cat's 
tongue as it drinks. 

The footage revealed that cats 
use an unexpected method for 
lapping. Unlike animals such 
as dogs, which use a scoop- 
ing motion to draw liquid into 
their mouths, cats extend their 
tongues, curling it sharply at the 
tip, and touch the water without 
piercing it. When they retract 
their tongue they draw a column 
of water up into their mouth 
through the properties of water 
cohesion. 

“Drinking presents a chal- 
lenge to land vertebrates, because 
fresh water occurs mainly as hor- 
izontal liquid surfaces, such as 
puddles, ponds, lakes or streams, 
and animals must displace water 
upward against gravity to diink 
it,” the researchers wrote. 

The method of drinking is 
especially surprising given 
that it relies on a non-rigid 
body part. The researchers 
pointed out that, like octopus 
tentacles and elephant trunks, 
tongues lack “rigid compo- 
nents” and are therefore gener- 
ally less able to conduct precise 
movements. 

Humans, as well as animals 
like horses and pigs, have com- 
plete cheeks and therefore drink 
using suction. On the otherhand, 
animals with incomplete cheeks 


Hubble telescope maps out dark matter 


By ANNE MCGOVERN 
Staff Writer 


Hubble astronomers have 
made a map of dark matter with- 
in the galaxy cluster Abell 1689 
using the cosmic magnifying 
glass effect. 


rely entirely on their tongues 
to bring water to their mouths. 
Cats belong to the latter group 
and their behavioral mechanism 
for drinking further categorizes 
them. 

“It has some sort of adaptive 
benefit [if] they’ve managed to 
evolve in this manner,” Alexan- 
der Johnson, an ethologist in the 
department of Psychological and 
Brain Sciences at Hopkins, said. 

‘It highlights the diversity 
between species . . . Now we 
have the ability to really look 
with precision and great detail 
at how animals behave in par- 
ticular circumstances. We can 
look at something like cats lick- 


“Other methods [were] based 
on making a series of guesses as 
to what the mass map is, and then 
astronomers find the one that best 
fits the data,’ said astronomer 
Dan Coe of NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in a press release. Ba- 

sically, astrono- 


Abell 1689 is 
made of about 
1,000 galaxies 
and lies 2.2 bil- 
lion light-years 


Abell 1689 


to have been well fed 


mers could cre- 
ate maps with 
only guesses. 
However, 
in 2002, when 


appears 


away. For years, at birth by the dense the Advanced 

astronomers 7 Camera for 
matter surrounding it 

have been at- . : 8 Surveys (ACS) 

tempting to in the early universe. was _ installed 

discover how into Hubble, as- 


the dark mat- 

ter was distrib- 

uted within the 

galaxies of the 

Abell system. They knew how 
much dark matter there was, but 
not where it was hiding. 

Dark matter is a substance that 
cannot be seen. It does not emit its 
own radiation nor does it absorb 
or reflect radiation from outside 
sources. However, astronomers 
have inferred dark matter’s exis- 
tence by observing its effects; for 
example, when scientists compare 
the actual mass of the galaxy to 
the mass of all the visible matter 
in the galaxy, they find a large 
discrepancy. Also, dark matter, 
while it does not interact with 
light, still exerts a gravitational 
force. As a result, scientists can 
observe gravitational aberrations 
caused by dark matter. 

In the past, astronomers have 
tried to identify the distribution 
of dark matter in galaxy clusters 
through tricky processes such 
as gravitational lensing, which 
relies on dark matter’s ability to 
distort incoming light. As a re- 
sult of the distortion, light emit- 
ting objects appear magnified. 


COURTESY OF WWW. HUBBLESITEORG 
The galaxy cluster Abell 1689 has given 
astronomers insight into dark matter. 


—DAN CoE, 
NASA 


tronomers were 
able to snap a 
wide-range and 
high resolution 
picture of Abell 1689. This image 
allowed them to assemble small- 
er images of individual galaxies 
into their correct positions, and 
therefore map the distribution 
of matter, both visible and dark, 
throughout the galaxy cluster. 

“Here we have figured out, for 
the first time, a way to arrange 
the mass of Abell 1689 such that 
it lenses all of these background 
galaxies to their observed posi- 
tions,” said Coe in his press re- 
lease. What they found was that 
most of the cluster’s dark matter 
was gathered in the center, and 
packed together more tightly 
than they expected. 

Dark energy is an even less un- 
derstood force than dark matter 
and acts to counter gravitational 
pull: it pushes matter apart. As- 
tronomers believe this energy is 
more abundant and stronger than 
gravity and is responsible for the 
accelerating expansion of the uni- 
verse. Because of this energy, gal- 
axy clusters should be less dense 
and more loosely packed than 
if there was no force to counter 
gravity at all. 

The matter map of Abell 1689, 
however, showed a density that 
seemed to be unaffected by dark 
energy’s repelling force. “Galaxy 
clusters, therefore, would had to 
have started forming billions of 
years earlier in order to build up 
to the numbers we see today,” Coe 
said in his press release. “Abell 
1689 appears to have been well fed 
at birth by the dense matter sur- 
rounding it in the early universe.” 

Abell’s matter gluttony is not 
enough evidence for astronomers 


. to conclude that galaxy clusters 


*, * COURTESY OF WWWEIREANDKNOWLEDGE.ORG 
Rather than piercing the liquid’s surface, cats utilize the properties of cohesion in order to draw columns of fluid into the mouth. 


ing at a very micro-structural 
perspective and see how com- 
plex and elegant that process 
actually is.” 

The use of modern technol- 
ogy in behavioral research is 
becoming increasingly preva- 
lent as ethologists attempt to 
record and understand previ- 
ously unstudied behaviors. 
Innovations like high-speed, 
high-resolution imaging offer a 
great level of precision and en- 
able researchers to collect large 
quantities of data regardless of 
resource or availability. 

“The movies allowed us to 
quantify the lapping kinemat- 
ics,” the researchers wrote. “The 


were formed earlier on in the his- | 


tory of the universe than previ- 
ously expected. But they hope to 


find out with Hubble’s new proj- | 


ect CLASH (Cluster Lensing and 
Supernova survey with Hubble), 


which will snap more high-resolu- | 


tion pictures of 25 different galaxy 
clusters over the next three years. 


position of the tip of the tongue 
was tracked over one lapping 
event and averaged over 11 cy- 
cles.” 

In order to model the behav- 
ior physically, the researchers 
used fluid dynamics and were 
able to conclude that the action 
was being controlled by inertia | 
and gravity, not by viscous and 
capillary forces. This character- 
izes cats’ lapping as being part 
of a larger group of biological 
topics related to gravity and in- 
ertia known as Froude mecha- 
nisms. 

Looking forward, the re- | 
searchers noted that their find- 
ings may be applicable to a wide 
variety of fields including soft 
robotics and other biomechani- 
cal models. : 

Johnson agreed that behav- | 
ioral research utilizing new tech- 
nologies is likely to be relevant in 
other fields. 

“That's one of the great ad- 
vantages of the current scientific 
times,” he said. “[We can] really | 
access and examine very basic 
behaviors, like licking or lap- 
ping, and then from that... we | 
can provide an idea of how we 
could model it. And that could 
provide future direction.” 
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NASA telescope finds radiation 
bubbles in center of Milky Way 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Our galaxy has a radioactive 
leak. Huge bubbles of gamma 
and x-rays, totaling half of the 
Milky Way itself, are protruding 
out from the center. Before you 
go and buy lead armor though, 
be aware of a few things: The 
bubbles are not in the plane of 
the rest of the galaxy, and they 
are not anything new. 

Using publicly available data 
sets from NASA’s Fermi Gamma 
Ray Space Telescope, research- 
ers were able to better refine im- 
ages to gain knowledge of this 
protrusion. A gamma ray “fog” 
exists throughout the galaxy, 
creating a kind of noise that was 
filtered out. After doing this, the 
two bubbles remained as large 
regions of radioactivity originat- 
ing from the massive black hole 
known to be at the Milky Way’s 
center. 

The bubbles could be caused 
by a range of different sources. In 
all cases, the bubbles’ structure 
indicates that the energy was re- 
leased quickly and intensely, re- 
sulting in the shape and distinct 
edges of the emission. 

Possible causes include a re- 
lease of energy following the ab- 
sorption of matter into the black 
hole; also proposed is that the 
jets came about as the result of 
the formation of clusters of stars 
near the galaxy’s center millions 
of years ago. 

The energy, in the form of 
x-ray and gamma radiation, is 
among the most energetic forms 
of electromagnetic radiation. 


These waves are at the highest 


end of the EM spectrum, and 
are primarily generated cosmi- 
cally in the largest and hottest 
stars. 

The Fermi telescope used 
to capture these images was 
launched in the summer of 2008 
aboard a Delta II rocket. From 
its orbit around the Earth, it col- 
lects images used for both as- 
trophysics and particle physics 
research. 

In this case, the Large Area 
Telescope was used to capture 
images spanning a fifth of the 
entire sky at a time. 

This instrument consists of 
four sets of silicon-strip detec- 
tors to record the path of gam- 
ma rays once they have broken 
into an electron and positron 
pair (which can be calculated 
back to give the trajectory of 
the wave), a calorimeter to de- 
tect the energy of the particles, 
a data acquisition system, and 
shielding from unwanted and 
potentially harmful cosmic 
rays. All told, this telescope is 
more than thirty times more 
sensitive than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Other missions are expected 
to contribute to the research 
on these bubbles as well. The 
Planck Spacecraft, operated by 
the European Space Agency 
with NASA contribution, is 
studying the cosmic microwave 
background to further investi- 
gate the origins of the universe 
and could also help detect these 
bubbles. The eROSITA X-ray 
telescope, a collaboration be- 
tween Germany and Russia, 
could also make contributions 
after its launch in 2012. 


er 
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| The radiation bubbles could be caused by absorption of matter into the black hole. 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Rapid developments in ge- 
netic engineering have allowed 
scientists to alter the basic build- 
ing blocks of life. The widespread 
use of genetically modified or- 
ganisms (GMO) in agriculture 
has dramatically increased food 
production. 

However, the use of GMO 
has garnered much controversy. 
What place do genetically modi- 
fied foods have in our diet, and 
how safe is it to consume them? 
Recently, a new product devel- 
oped by Aqua Bounty Technolo- 
gies has stirred new debate over 
the procedures used to approve 
these products. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) is currently 
considering whether or not to ap- 
prove a genetically modified At- 
lantic salmon after it undergoes 
FDA‘s new animal drug applica- 
tion (NADA) process. 

This GM salmon contains a 
growth gene and a switch-on 
gene from different salmon spe- 
cies that allow the animal to 
grow faster with less feed. If ap- 
proved by the FDA for consump- 
tion, the salmon would be the 
first transgenic animal to be cer- 
tified for human consumption in 
the United States. 

According to Dr. Smith, from 
the Nicholas School of the Envi- 
ronment at Duke University, and 
his team of researchers, the FDA’s 
NADA process is an insufficient 
and too narrow a mechanism by 
which to examine whether the 
GM salmon would be an appro- 
priate food to add to the human 
diet. 

These health risks are quanti- 
fied by comparing the nutritional 
profile of a GM salmon to trans- 
genic salmon. In addition, FDA 


COURTESY OF WWW. GOODMENPROJECT.COM 


The salmon has been genetically modified to grow faster and require less feed. 


scientists screen for known tox- 
ins and allergens. 

By only examining the risks of 
each GM salmon compared with 
non-GM salmon, Dr. Smith states 
that the FDA approach fails to 
acknowledge how the transgenic 
salmon may affect total produc- 
tion as well as consumption of 
salmon, factors that could dra- 
matically impact human health 
and the environment. 

The AquAdvantage Salmon 
could potentially lower the costs 
of production by reducing the 
amount of feed and other inputs 
needed to produce one salmon. 
This would lead to an increase in 
production and further decrease 
salmon prices. As a result, GM 
salmon could put natural salmon 
in reach as a protein source for 
low-income households suscep- 
tible to conditions linked to poor 
nutrition. — . 

While there are various health 
issues associated with consum- 


° 


ing fish, for adults, the overall 
health benefits trump health risks 
from consuming fish. Salmon has 
the highest levels of omega-3 fat- 
ty acids than any other commer- 
cial fish. These fatty acids reduce 
the risk of coronary heart disease 
as well as increase fetal brain de- 
velopment. In the United States, 
salmon is of the tenth most fre- 
quently consumed fish. 
Additionally, under federal 
law, the FDA is required to eval- 
uate the environmental impact 
of the GM salmon if they were 
approved for human consump- 
tion. ; 
Environmental problems 
that could result from increased 
salmon farming include  lo- 
cal pollution from waste efflu- 
ents, disease and _ potentially 
increased pressure on wild fish 
stocks that provide sources of 
feed for salmon. The most talk- 
ed-about impact of GM salmon 
is the impact it could have on 


Genetically-engineered salmon spark heated public debate 


wild salmon (through either 
gene transfer or ecological com- 
petition). 

Although the GM _ salmon 
might require less feed than wild 
salmon, if introducing GM salm- 
on expands the market enough 
to compensate for the reduction 
of fish meal and oil input per 
salmon with the new technology, 
then demand for fish meal and 
oil will increase. The environ- 
mental risks of this increase are 
debatable. 

Currently, salmon farming 
currently consumes 40 percent 
of world fish oil production, and 
commercial feed uses about 3 kg 
of wild fish to produce 1 kg of 
salmon. The technology to pro- 
duce feed without ingredients 
from fatty fish that only exist in 
the wild is not available to com- 
pensate for this ratio. 

Hence, when environmental 
or indirect health impacts of a 
new technology or policy de- 
pend on market size, as with GM 
salmon, a full impact assessment 
can help avoid unintended con- 
sequences. 

By comparing a portion of 
GM fish to an equivalent portion 
of non-GM fish, Dr. Smith con- 
tends that the FDA is not keeping 
within its mandate to determine 
whether a new animal drug is 
“safe”. This may result from 
FDA’s perception of GM fish as 
an animal drug instead of a food, 
where disease incidence shapes 
the former and market prices 
shapes the latter. 

To better incorporate both 
tasks into the FDA’s scope, Dr. 

Smith and his team suggest 
that Congress should facilitate 

a broader definition as well as 

a broader analysis of the term 

“safe” by giving FDA resources 

to better integrate biology and 

economics. 
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Extra-galactic planet discovered 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


searchers : ay Planr re lek : vie ; 
Researchers at the Max Planck Institute fo Astronomy discover planet orbiting red giant star 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Statf Writer 


For the first time, scientists 
have discovered a planet that 
originated in another galaxy, but 
currently resides in the Milky 
Way. The findings, described by 
astronomers in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many in November, describe a 
planet that is unusual in many 
WwW ays. 

The planet, called HIP 13044, 
orbits a star that was absorbed 
into the Milky Way from a 
satellite galaxy six to nine bil- 
lion years ago. In fact, a whole 
stream of stars known as Helmi 
is believed to have originated in 


another galaxy. It is likely that 
the planet, which has a mass of 
about 1.25 times that of Jupiter, 
was formed while the star was 
still in the oth- 
er galaxy a 
Johny Se- . . 
tiawan and It’s a were 
KI- 
both 
from the Max 
Planck Institute 
for Astronomy, 
published their 
findings in the 


Rainer 
ement, 


November 18th edition of Sci- 
ence. Their research has also 
piqued the interest of other sci- 
entists. 


COURTESY OF WWWPCPRESS.INFO 
A planet that originated from another galaxy has been found in the Milky Way. 


Not all convinced that Happy 
Meal ban will reduce obesity 


HAPPY MEALS, From B7 
in order to sell more junk food, 
and this measure would at least 
set basic nutrition standards for 
| meals-sold with toys. Fatty meat, 
French fries, and sugary drinks 
NS are the last foods that we should 
= encourage kids to eat.” 

~-Mar said, “We're part of 
| a movement that is moving 
forward an agenda of food 
justice.” Ultimately, regardless 
of the success or failure of this 
particular law, the issue of child 

obesity remains significant. 
According to Bleich, “It is 
quite clear from the literature 
that the environments in which 
we live play a huge role in our 
obesity risk. And fast food con- 
sumption (and proximity to fast 
food restaurants) is associated 
with increased risk for obesity. 
So, my general recommendation 


Countries seek to 
halt progress of 
global warming 
with an old treaty 


With little hope for a global 
climate change agreement this 
year, climate scientists and policy 
experts have proposed expand- 
ing an already existing treaty in 
order to curb global warming. 

The Montreal Protocol, which 


is that public health officials and 
policy representatives work with 
the fast food industry to increase 
transparency and help people 
make better choices.” 

Bleich cited the inclusion of 
mandated calorie labeling for all 
chains with twenty or more out- 


lets in the health reform bill as a | 


step forward. 
Still, having access to informa- 
tion isn’t the only important factor. 


“Policy alternatives — such | 
as pricing strategies — which | 


nudge people towards healthier 
options by making them cheaper 
than unhealthy options will also 
be important,” Bleich said. 

On the other hand, such mea- 
sures, and regulation of fast food 
in general, would be politically dif- 


ficult. Bleich concluded, “I am also | 


not convinced that it will success- 
fully reduce childhood obesity.” 


around a weird star. 
—Scott Gaubi, 
OHIO State UNIVERSITY 


“The coolness factor is defi- 
nitely that the planet and star 
came from another galaxy,” Sara 
Seager of MIT said. Ohio State 
University’s 
Scott Gaudi 
comments, “It’s 
a weird planet 
around a weird 
star.” 

HIP 13044 is 
an old planet — 
old enough for 
the star it orbits 
to have passed 
through the red giant phase of its 
evolution. In this phase, it mush- 
rooms in size before contracting. 
In fact, the star has exhausted its 
supply of hydrogen fuel and is 
now burning helium at its core. 
Never before has a star in this 
phase been known to have a 
planet orbiting it. 

The survival of HIP 13044 may 
be attributed to its having origi- 
nally orbited the star at a much 
greater distance; it now orbits it 
at a distance shorter than that 
between Mercury and our Sun. 
Otherwise, it would have been 
swallowed up by the star when it 
was a red giant, just as the Earth 
and our solar system’s inner 
planets are expected to when our 
Sun reaches that stage. 

The rapid rate of the star’s ro- 
tation, however, suggests that it 
may have swallowed a few oth- 
er planets and been affected by 
their angular momentum. In a 
few million years, however, HIP 
13044 is also likely to be swal- 


| planet 
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Researchers had men use laptops on their laps with their legs close together, and measured left and right scrotal temperatures. 


For men, laptops and laps do not mix 


By IAN YU 
Staff Writer 


For some of you who use lap- 


| tops in a literal sense, namely 
| with the laptop on top of your 
| lap, you may want to consider 


lowed up when the star under- | 


goes another expansion — an 
even more rapid and larger one 
— once all the helium at its core 
has been exhausted. 


The star’s composition is also | 
unique; it has about one percent | | 


of the Sun’s minerals, and in 
fact has the lowest abundance of 
metals of any known star. Fur- 
thermore, planets in the Helmi 
stream, which is about 2,000 light 
years away, have unusually long 
orbits that take them 42,000 light 
years above and below the Milky 
Way’s plane. 

The star that HIP 13044 or- 


| bits can be observed for many | 


months out of each year at the 
La Silla site in Chile, run by 
the European Southern Obser- 
vatory. A spectrograph looks 
for wobbles that indicate that 
an unseen planet is orbiting 
around it. The nature of these 


_ elongated orbits supports the 


theory that the stars were torn 
from a satellite galaxy and 
thereafter stretched out into a 
stream by gravitational tidal 
forces. 


Briefs in the Environment 


was originally adopted in 1987, 
was formed to eliminate aerosols 
and other chemicals that were 
creating a hole in the Earth’s 
ozone layer. In the new proposal, 
this treaty would be expanded 
to include hydrofluorocarbons 

(HFCs), which are greenhouse 
gases more potent than carbon 
dioxide. 

HFCs are used as refrigerants 
in air conditioners and cooling 
systems. They replaced a class of 
ozone-depleting chemicals called 
HCFCs, which were banned in 
the original Montreal Protocol. 

The measure has received sup- 
port from many countries includ- 

_ ing the United States. However, 
. developing countries like India, 
; China and Brazil object to the 
; plan, arguing that the timetable 
’ ‘sis too rapid and that payments 
‘for eliminating the refrigerants 

are not high enough. 


: While negotiations continue, 
- it is unlikely any plan will be ad- 
_ opted this year. 
Y; 


—By Husain Danish 
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The population of lionfish, an introduced species in the Caribbean, is quickly increasing. 


U.S. politicians 
absent from world 
climate conference 


In contrast to the climate 
change summit held last year in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, which 
welcomed countless U.S. political 
leaders and President Obama, at 
this year’s conference, held in Can- 
cun, Mexico, many were absent. 

While 45,000 people, which 
included journalists and other 
observers, attended the Copen- 


hagen conference, only 2,000 are » 


registered for the one in Cancun. 
Many U.S. Congressmen are 


remaining stateside, and several ; 


prominent leaders in the Capi- 


tol, who are seen as proponents 
of environmental issues, are not 
even sending staff members to 
the summit. 

Some senators have cited the 
fact that Congress is now in ses- 
sion as a reason since it makes 
it difficult to leave the country. 
Some analysts have noted that 
Congress’s current unpopularity 
is the primary reason for the low 
attendance. Legislators are likely 
to be concerned about their im- 
age if their constituents see them 


Next $ 00 sfere ce, which’ 
will also mark the 20" anniversa- 


ry of the 1992 U.N. Conference on 
Environment and Development, 
is expected to have improved 
progress on negotiations. 


—By Tiffany Ng 


new locales for your mobile com- 
puting device; or simply spread 
your legs. 

A study recently conducted 
by researchers at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony 
Brook examined the effects of 
sitting positions and laptop use 
on scrotal temperatures. In an 
article published in the Journal 
of Fertility and Sterility, the re- 


among the study participants in 
several scenarios. 

Each of the participants were 
involved in three sessions lasting 


60 minutes, during which their 


left and right scrotal tempera- 
tures were recorded automatical- 
ly using an electronic thermom- 


eter and data logger. 


In one session, participants sat 
in a chair with a working laptop 
directly on their lap with their 
legs close together. 

The next session involved the 
participants using a lap shield 
positioned between the lap- 
top and the participant’s lap to 
mitigate any direct heat contact, 

again in a similar 


position. During the 
last session, the par- 
ticipants were told to 
maintain a 70 degree 
spread between their 
legs with a working 


on their lap. 

From the data col- 
lected, the research- 
ers found that in each | 
of the sessions there | 
was a significant in- 


| 
crease in scrotal tem- 


searchers detailed their work, 
which involved 29 healthy male 
participants and studied the 
impact that laptop use and as- 
sociated sitting behaviors have 
on male infertility. 

Expanding upon a study con- 
ducted by Stony Brook research- 
ers in 2004, the group monitored 
the rise in scrotal temperatures 


State of Florida 


declares war on 
lionfish 


In an attempt to control the 
growing lionfish population, 
Florida officials have organized 
lionfish derbies in the Florida 
Keys. Scientists and -state offi- 
cials are using events like these 
derbies to bring attention to the 
potential damage caused by the 
voracious, rapidly breeding lion- 
fish population. 

The expansion of lionfish has 
been rapid and have left Flori- 
da state wildlife managers in a 
quandary. 

A formidable predator, the li- 
onfish has devastated fish popu- 
lations throughout the Carib- 
bean. Scientists fear that, with 
rising ocean temperatures due 
to global warming, lionfish will 
gradually spread farther north 
along the eastern coast of the 
United States. 

State officials fear that the 
growing lionfish population 
could damage the region’s econ- 
omy, which is heavily dependent 
on fishing and ecotourism. 

Native of the Indo-Pacific 
Ocean and the Red Sea, the li- 


to tine tnopical tocale. * sonfish has no known predators. 
tt Many believe it was introduced 


into the Caribbean Sea by aquar- 
ists in the 1990s. Since then, the 
fish has spread through the Ca- 
ribbean and the southeast coast 
of the United States. 


—By Husain Danish 


COURTESY OF WWW. BETAZETA.COM 
Sperm are best able to function at a lowertemperature. 


_ pants had their legs separated, 
scrotal temperatures increased 
| by less than 1.5°C. Furthermore, 
_ there was a significant difference 


perature among all of 
the participants. | 

The mean scrotal — 
temperature among | 
the participants increased the | 
greatest when participants were | 
directly exposed to the laptop; 
during the course of the first 
session, scrotal temperatures 
increased by about 2.5°C from | 
34°C at the start of the session 
to 36.5°C at the end. The mean 
temperature rose by a smaller 
extent when the participants 
used the lap shield, with tem- 
peratures increasing by slightly 
over 2°C. 

However, when the partici- 


in scrotal temperatures between 
having the legs separated in the 
third session and having the legs 
closed in the first two sessions 


throughout comparable win- 
dows of time. 
Scrotal temperatures rose 


quickly when participants had 
their legs together and then be- 
gan to level off towards the end 
of the sessions, whereas tempera- 
tures rose more slowly when par- 
ticipants had their legs separated. 

In a similar study conducted 
by one of the authors of the orig- 
inal study and other research- 
ers in 2004, the group found 
that laptop use while keeping 
one’s legs together did increase 
scrotal temperatures, They also 
found that retaining that posi- 
tion for a similar length of time 
without a laptop also presented 
similar results in scrotal temper- 
atures with the overall increase 
being somewhat lower. Some of 
the conclusions from that study 
echoed the findings of this 
study, which attributed much of 
the scrotal temperature increase 
and subsequent risk of infertil- 
ity to sitting posture. 

The male human body usually 


that warmer conditions cause ir- 
regular production and lower an 
individual’s sperm count. 

Repeated exposure to con- 
ditions that override the scro- 
tum’s ability to maintain lower 
temperatures for the testicles, 
such as excessively warm work 
conditions or prolonged use 
of laptops while keeping one’s 
legs together, presents fertility 
problems. Long-term exposure 
may mean more permanent 
damage to the male reproduc- 
tive system. 

For those of you who might be 
reading these effects in reverse 
and contemplate them as some- 
thing positive, keep in mind 
that while these results have im- 
plications about infertility, you 
should not attempt to confirm 
this through your own experi- 
ments. 
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Dopamine ts 
used to look at 
sexual arousal 
In aVvIans 


AROUSAL, FROM B7 
instigated by a copulatory stimu- 
lus, it is a change that is consid- 
ered part of the sexual arousal 
mechanism in the Japanese quail. 
Ball particularly stressed the 
conclusions from the dopamine 
tests as a key behavior in sexual 
arousal. Dopamine is the neu- 
rotransmitter involved in re- 
ward pathways in vertebrates. 
“We didn’t evolve it for co- 


| caine addictions or obesity,” said 
| Ball, “but that’s the neurotrans- 


mitter involved in those condi- 
tions, and it’s the transmitter sys- 
tem that goes haywire for many 
of our social problems.” 

Their experiments found that, 
in male quails, dopamine release 
increased in the medial preoptic 
area when the bird was exposed 
to an estrus female. “This dopa- 
mine release predicts that the 
male will go on to copulate, and 
if allowed to do so, he does,” said 
Ball. In addition, dopamine re- 
lease has been linked to RCSM, 
again supporting the idea that 
the rhythmic cloacal contractions 
are indicative of sexual arousal 
in the Japanese quail. 

The dopamine findings are 
significant because the dopa- 
mine system seems to be con- 
served among vertebrates as the 
neurological reward system. 

“When dopamine is released 
in certain areas, it is key to sexual 
behavior,” explained Ball. “This 
is a powerful process universal 
to humans and other vertebrates, 
so we need to understand how 
it’s regulated in nonhuman spe- 
cies. Sexual behavior is one of 
the key reasons reward systems 
evolved.” 


attempts to keep testicular tem- 
peratures somewhat lower than 
the normal body temperature of 
37°C. The location of ‘testicles 
in the scrotum permits them to 
maintain a lower temperature 
and adjust their proximity to 
the warmth of the human body 
depending on environmental 
temperatures. Lower tempera- 


tures are favorable for the fast 
production of sperm cells such 


Taking it on a societal level, 
Ball blames the co-opting of re- 
ward systems for several prob- 
lems, emphasizing that such con- 
ditions are by no means unique 
to humans. “Reward systems 
evolved to promote sexual repro- 
ductions. Understanding control 
of that and how they work and 
how they go haywire relates to 
all sorts of issues related to hu- 
man behavior.” 
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The women’s basketball team won four straight wins at Haverford. 


Funk's Lady Jays on five 
game heater, 2-0 in CC 


By STUART JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


After stumbling in their sea- 
son opener, the Hopkins wom- 
en’s basketball team has rattled 
off four straight wins, including a 
victory in their conference open- 


er last Tuesday at Haverford. 


The run started after the Blue 
Jays lost a close game on the 
road against York to open the 


season, 66-62. 


In that game, Hopkins ran 
into foul trouble early and shot 
only 33 percent from the field, 
despite a strong effort from ju- 
nior guard Stephanie Fong, who 
notched a career high 15 points. 
The foul trouble, however, lim- 


ited the Jays’ rotation. 


“We got in early foul trouble, 
which kept us from playing some 
players we needed to get in,” 


head coach Nancy Funk said. 
The 
in 


Messiah Hopkins’ 


team bounced back, 
however, upsetting 16th-ranked 
home 


opener at Goldfarb Gym. Senior 


forward and co-captain Lynd- 
say Burton scored a game high 
20 points on 8-of-12 shooting, 
including knocking down a rare 


three-point attempt. 


_ Junior guard Chantel Mat- 
tiola,, much, more accustomed | 
to long-range shooting, con- 
tributed 14 points, with all four 


of her field goals coming from 


beyond the arc. 
Sophomore 


win. 


It marked the first time in 
school history that Hopkins de- 


feated Messiah. 


The Jays’ last three wins have 
all been decisive ones, with a 
margin of victory of over 15 


points in each game. 


The stretch began in the 
opening game of the annual 
Mike Durgala Memorial Tour- 
nament, a two-day event in 
which the Jays reached a num- 
ber of milestones and received 


individual honors. 


With just under five minutes 
left in the tournament’s first 
game, Burton, The Newsletter’s 
Athlete of the Week, became 
just the 13th player in school 
history to reach the 1,000-point 


plateau. 


Burton’s layup 


circle. 


As a freshman in 2007, Burton 
scored her first points in her col- 
legiate debut in the same gym 


against the same opponent. 


This season, almost exactly 
three years later, she powered 
Hopkins over Wesley once 
again, leading both teams in 
scoring and rebounding with 16 
points and 12 boards to collect 
her first double-double of the 


season. 

Fong joined Burton in double 
figures with 14 points as Hopkins 
battled back from an early deficit 
to win comfortably over the Wol- 
verines, 75-50. 

Whenasked about her achieve- 
ment, Burton downplayed it, 
choosing instead to highlight the 
team’s success. 

“To be honest, I’d never really 
thought about it,” Burton said 
when asked about her reaction 
to scoring her 1,000th point. “I 
didn’t know that I was that close 

until that morning. It’s pretty 


cool, but my main focus is win- 


ning.” 
The next day the Jays wrapped 


if 


forward Alex 
Vassila collected nine points and 
seven rebounds, and senior co- 
captain Siobhan Callanan, who 
led the team in free throw shoot- 
ing percentage last year, iced the 
game by knocking down four 
free throws in the final 25 sec- 
onds to give Hopkins a 61-58 


stretched 
the Jays’ lead to 19 points over 
visiting Wesley and added an- 
other impressive achievement 
to a sterling college career that, 
in some ways, had come full 


aA 


up the tournament with a blow- 


out win over Salisbury, 100-46. | 


Once again, Burton highlighted 
Hopkins’ offensive attack by 
racking up 25 points on 12-of-14 
shooting in just 22 minutes on 
the court. 

Burton’s performance earned 


her the tournament's Most Valu- | 
able Player award and praise | 


from her coach. 

“She's been a joy to coach,” 
Funk said. “It’s been great to 
watch her develop.” 

Because of Hopkins’ com- 
fortable lead throughout the 
game against Salisbury, Funk 
was able to put some younger 
players on the court in the sec- 


ond half and got valuable con- | § 


tributions from freshmen Fatu 
Conteh and Katie Brooks. 

Conteh played strong de- 
fense and scored seven points, 
while Brooks finished second 
to Burton in Hopkins’ scoring 
output with 15 points in only 13 
minutes on the court. 


Vassila, the sophomore for- | 


ward, had a strong game as well, 
collecting 15 points and 10 re- 
bounds and was named to the 
all-tournament team. 

With their out-of-conference 
tune-ups complete, the Jays went 
on. the road to battle Haverford. 
in their Centennial Conference 
opener and defeated the Fords, 
50-34. Mattiola hit five three- 
pointers and had a career high 21 
points to lead Hopkins. 

The Jays also played strong 
defense, limiting Haverford to 
just 27 percent shooting from the 
field. 

In the Lady Jays’ second con- 
ference game, Tuesday night 
at home against Washington 
College, Hopkins continued its 
dominant ways, taking down the 
Shorewomen 73-50 for their fifth 
consecutive victory. 

After a slow start, the Jays 
took a comfortable 11-point lead 
just over 10 minutes into the first 
half. Soon enough though, Wash- 
ington would command the of- 
fensive boards and notched the 
game at 33 apiece with just sec- 
onds to go in the first half. 

Thanks to a three-pointer 
at the buzzer by Mattola, how- 
ever, Hopkins would lead 36- 
33 going in the half with some 
needed momentum. 

The second stanza was con- 
trolled by Hopkins, led by Bur- 
ton, Callanan, and Mattola who 
all scored double-digits. 

Burton lead the Jays in point 
and rebounds with 21 and eight, 
respectively. Callanan added 16 
points while Mattola had 15. 

As a team, Hopkins shot 51.9 
percent from the field and 63.6 
percent from three-point land, 
whereas the Shorewomen were 
held to just 17 points and 22.6 
percent from the field in the 
second half. 

Hopkins will play two more 
conference games this week, 

travelling to Gettysburg on 
Thursday, before hosting the 
Dickinson Red Devils on Satur- 
day afternoon. 


SPORTS 


Water Polo places sixth at (WPA south regionals — (Collegiate 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo team 
finished a strong season two 
weekends ago at the 2010 CWPA 
Eastern Championship hosted by 
Bucknell. Placing sixth overall, 
the Blue Jays lost to St. Francis, 
then beat Fordham before losing 
to Brown. 

However, the Jays played 
strong and almost beat 12th 
ranked St. Francis in what would 

| have been their biggest upset of 
the season. 

Hopkins began the tourna- 
| ment against the nationally 
| ranked Terriers, staying right 

with them throughout the match. 
| The Jays led 5-4 at halftime, but 
the Terriers quickly came back, 
jumping to a 7-5 lead with goals 
by Stefan Gencic, Filip Sasic and 
| Alexandar Pantic. 
| The Jays were quick to re- 
spond with two goals of their 
own from sophomores Kielan 
Crow and Alex Whittam, tying 
the game at seven. It took just 
| 24 seconds for the Terriers to 

pull ahead again, however, as 

another goal by Pantic put St. 
| Francis up 8-7. 
With just 5:14 remaining in the 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins Women’s cross 
country team ended the year 
with a seventh place finish at 
the NCAA Championships in 
Waverly, Iowa at Wartburg Col- 
lege. 

The top five finishers for Hop- 
kins finished the six-kilometer 
race with times inside of a one 
minute-six-second window. 

Junior Cecilia Furlong led the 
Blue Jay runners with a time of 
21:43.4, good for 32nd overall. 

Furlong has led the team all 
season with top finishes and en- 
couraging words. 

“This whole season, we really 
just continued to surpass our own 
expectations of what we are capa- 
ble of,” Furlong wrote in an email. 

Senior Christina Valerio fin- 
ished right behind her in 33rd 
place with a time just 2.1 sec- 
onds slower. 

Furlong’s time was not’ her 
fastest this season. On October 
30th at the Centennial Confer- 
ence meet, Furlong ran a six-ki- 
lometer race in 21:29.0, guiding 
the Jays to their third straight 
conference title. 

This was Valerio’s best time 
this season. The race marked the 
end of the Captain’s Hopkins 
cross country career. 

Freshman Lara Shegoski 
placed third for Hopkins and 
86th overall with a time of 
22:19.7, and sophomore Liz Pro- 
vost placed 99th overall. Provost 
finished fourth for the Blue Jays 
with a time 22:24.9. 

Shegoski also ran faster on 
October 30th with a time of 
22:00.0. Provost was four sec- 


onds faster at Nationals than 


Hopkins 44, LVC 14 


=~ 


Three Water Polo players were recently named All-Southem Division team. 


fourth quarter, the Jays tied the 
match at eight with another goal 
by Whittam getting the ball past 
the goalie, Igor Mladenovice. 

hat would be all for Hopkins 
though, as the Jays were stopped 
by a stifling Terrier defense from 
then on. With just 3:55 left in the 
contest, Bosko Stankovic scored 
to put the Jays away, losing game 
one of the tournament, 9-8. 

The loss was not in vain, how- 
ever. Hopkins played strongly 
against the nationally ranked 
Terriers that have yet to lose to a 
team on the east coast during the 
regular season. 

Now in consolation _ play, 
Hopkins had Fordham up next 
who the Jays had already played 
twice during the season, split- 
ting the matches. 

The Jays started strong and 
never looked back. The Jays took 
the lead just 45 seconds into the 
match when sophomore Ross 
Schofield’s shot fired into the 
back of the net. Fordham tied the 
game just 30 seconds later when 
Ali Arat pulled off an impressive 
behind-the-back shot. 

Hopkins took the momentum 
right back though, and closed 
the period out with back-to-back 
special team goals from senior 
John Barrett 
and Crow. Bar- 
rett’s goal came 
from a_cross- 
pool shot from a 
Whittam assist, 
while | Crow’s 
goal was froma 
five-meter pen- 
alty shot. 

The Hopkins 
lead continued 
to grow during 
the second pe- 
riod with two 
quick goals, 
giving them a 
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W. Country places seventh at Nat 


she was at Conferences. 

Senior Megan Brower finished 
fifth for the Blue Jays and added 
105 points with a time of 22:48.4. 

Hopkins totaled 265 points 
for the seventh place finish. The 
Blue Jays also finished seventh 
at the NCAA Championships a 
year ago. 

Middlebury took home the 
National Championship. Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis 
finished second, followed by 
MIT, Wisconsin-Eau _ Claire, 
Williams and Luther before 
Hopkins. Centennial Confer- 
ence rival Dickinson finished 
22nd with 516 points. 32 teams 
competed. 

SECan sl Onr 
Wendy Pavlus 
from St. Law- 
rence finished 
first with a 
time of 20:49.3 
and __ sopho- 
more Jennifer 
Gossels _ fin- 
ished second 
with a time of 
21:00.8. Pavlus 
has won the 
individual ti- 
tle in two con- 
secutive years. 
In third, from 
St. Norberts, 
Jenny Scherer 
had a time of 
21:08.9. 224 
runners com- 
peted in the 
NCAA Cham- 
pionship race. 

The end of the running sea- 
son marks ‘the beginning of 
awards season. Furlong and 
Valerio were both named AIll- 
Americans by the U.S. Track 


Hopkins 75, Wesley 50 


Hopkins 100, Salisbury 46 


Hopkins 73, Washington 50 


COURTESY OF JHU SPORTS INFO 
Senior Christina Valerio was named All-American. 


> ~ | 
5-1 lead, both goals from Scho- 


field. Schofield completed his 
quarter hat-trick right before the 
half, putting the Jays up 7-4. 

Fordham wouldn’t go down 
without a fight and came back | 
after the half pushing the game | 
to 7-6. The game went back and | 
forth until late in the fourth pe- 
riod when Fordham’s Victor Ba- | 
tista Medina was whistled for a 
flagrant foul against Barrett. 

Hopkins took advantage of | 
this five-meter shot and scored 
twice more after the ejection of 
Christian Flessner, Fordham’s 
goalie. This sealed the Hopkins 
victory at 11-8. 

After a tough loss to St. Fran- 
cis, Hopkins responded with an 
impressive victory over Ford- 
ham. In a match that had 24 ejec- 
tions, eight advantage or penalty | 
goals, 22 saves, and two cards, | 
Hopkins controlled the game af- | 
ter the 1-1 tie early on. 

The Jays’ victory over Ford- | 
ham advanced them into the fifth | 
place game against Brown. The 
game was close near halftime | 
with Brown leading 5-4. The 
Bears then controlled the second 
half 5-1, winning 10-5. 

This 5-1 run was ignited in | 
the third period when Brown’s | 
Ryan Gladych put a goal in | 
from a nice assist. James McNa- 
mara was next, converting on a 
6-on-5 advantage to push their | 
lead to three, 7-4. 

Brown topped the Jays on this | 
run by exploiting ejections. After 
the lead grew to 8-4, Hopkins 
broke up the three-goal streak 
with a goal of their own from 
Crow. Leading 9-5, the Bears 


ended both their and Hopkins’ | 
season with a final goal from Co- | 
rey Schwartz, who had five goals | 


in the game. 
Hopkins finished the seaso 
with a 17-16 record. ; 


Is 


and Field and Cross Country 
Coaches Association for their 
contributions at Nationals and 
throughout the season. Furlong 
was also recently named Mid- 
east Region Runner of the Year. 


The Lady Jays ran quite a | 


ways this season and plan to 
repeat their success in 2011. 
“Our team this year was very 
young,” Furlong wrote. “Next 
year we're going to be return- 
ing five of our top eight run- 
ners, and I think we definitely 
have the potential to surpass 
the success of this season.” 
Coach Bobby Van Allen was 
named Centennial Conference 
women’s 
cross coun- 
try Coach of 
the Year. He 
also won the 
award in 2008 


— the first year 
his runners 
won the Cen- 
tennial Con- 
ference and 
NCAA Re- 
gional _ titles. 


They also won 
those two 
titles in 2009 
and 2010. 
Furlong 
had nothing 
but praise for 
her coaching 


we all re- 


wrote. 


The Blue Jays will return 
many of their core members next 
year and hope to build off their 


impressive 2010 campaign. 


Hopkins , Gettysburg 


—_ 


staff. “I think 


sponded _ ex- 
tremely well 
to [their] approach,” Furlong 


careers 


end for five 


footballers 


SOCCER, From B12 
in front of senior goalie Ravi Gill 
before finding the net. 
Travis Wall played a through 
ball past the Hopkins defense 


| to brother Tyler, who scored 


his team-leading 19th goal of 
the season. Hopkins continued 
to breathe down the Battling 
Bishops necks for the rest of 
the game, consistently apply- 
ing pressure and out-playing 
their opponents, but none of 
the Blue Jays’ shots were able 
to find the back of the net. The 
shutout was Ohio Wesleyan’s 
15th of the season. 

Hopkins held the advantage 


| on total shots, 14-9, and shots on 
| goal, 7-5. Ohio Wesleyan goalie 


Paul Hendricks posted seven 
saves, while Gill finished with 
four in his final game as a Blue 
Jay. Ohio Wesleyan held the ad- 
vantage in corner kicks, 3-1. 

“We were the better team 


| on Saturday,” said senior Evan 


Kleinberg. “We had them on 
their heels the whole match. We 
had a lot of good chances, but we 
couldn’t find a way to score.” 

The team had an impressive 
run to the Sweet 16. They won in 
overtime in back-to-back games 
in the first and second rounds 
of the tournament; first defeat- 
ing Richard Stockton, 3-2; then 
| Christopher Newport, 2-1. 
| The team’s trip to Ohio was 
| their third straight Sweet 16 ap- 
| pearance, and ninth overall in 
| program history. 

“This trip to the Sweet 16 in 
particular was the most dis- 
appointing of the three,” said 

ior-Scott-Bukoski. “We felt =~ 
that we were going to go fur- 

ther this time.” 

| The careers of Gill, Kleinberg, 
| Kevin Hueber, Chris Wilson, 
| and Bukoski ended with the loss. 
| The five seniors led Hopkins to a 
| 62-17-12 record overall the past 
| four years, including two Cen- 
tennial Conference champion- 
| ships and four straight NCAA 
Tournament appearances. 

“The season went very well,” 
said Kleinberg. “We both started 
strong and ended strong,” he 
continued. The team began and 
ended the season with six game 
undefeated streaks, beating Buf- 
falo State, Catholic, York, New 
Jersey City, Cabrini, and tying 
Rutgers-Camden to begin the 
season, while ending the season 
with wins against Gettysburg 
twice, Washington College, Rich- 
ard Stockton, Christopher New- 
port, and a tie with Swarthmore. 

Junior Sean Coleman was the 
team’s top performer this sea- 
son, posting 11 goals and two 
assists for 24 points total. He 
also led the team in shots (81), 
shots on .goal (36), and game 
winning goals (5). 

Coleman was closely fol- 
lowed by Bukoski, who scored 
11 times to earn 22 points. Hue- 
ber led the team in assists with 
five, scoring three times as well 
to total 11 points. 

Gill had 70 saves to only 14 
goals allowed, giving him an im- 
pressive save percentage of .833, 
posting a 15-4-4 record with him 
between the posts and tallied ten 
shut outs in the process. 

Freshman John Belanger 
clocked 43 minutes in goal, al- 
lowing none and saving none. 

As a team, Hopkins outscored 
their opponents 43-14, averaged 
19.8 shots per game to only 8.7 
shots allowed per game, and held 
the absolute advantage in corner 
kicks, 136-64. 

Underclassmen returning 
for another year under Coach 
Appleby include leading scorer 
Coleman. Sophomore defense- 
men Corey Adams and Drew 
Holland started all 23 games on 
the defensive line with Hueber 
and will return in 2011. 

Bukoski’s eleven goals will be 
difficult to replace next season. — 

Freshman Sam Glassman led 
his class in points with four on 

two goals in nineteen appearanc- 
es. The forward from CT should 
have a breakout season in 2011, 

Fellow freshman Drake Fisher _ 
had only two assists in 2010, but 
has the potential for a high scor- 

ing sophomore year. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


LYNDSAY BURTON - WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 


Senior forward I ndsay Burton 
scored her 1000th career point in 
a 75-50 win over Wesley College 
Burton made the me morable lay up 
with 4:56 left in the second half 
on the opening day of the sixth 
annual Mike Durgala Memorial 
Women’s Basketball tournament. 

Burton reached the milestone 
in her third game as a senior on 
the Saturday before Thanksgiving. 
Burton was 5-12 from the floor and 
led the team with 16 points. 

“IT wasn’t aware of how many 
points I needed [to reach 1,000 
points] until after shoot 
around earlier that morning 
when one of my teammates saw 
it in Our team booklet and told 
me,” said Burton. 

“Il knew it was my 1,0000th 
[point] because of the reaction of 
my teammates, otherwise | prob- 
ably would not have known. 

Burton is the 13th player in 
Hopkins’ women’s basketball pro- 
gram history to score 1,000 career 
points. 

With the win, Hopkins ad- 
vanced to the tournament's final 
versus the Salisbury University 
Sea Gulls. Burton scored 25 points 
and went 12-of-14 for shooting to 
lead the team to a whopping 100- 


our 


are off to a strong start. After 
falling to York 66-62 in the sea- 
son opener, Hopkins then won 
their next five games to be 5-1 
overall, 2-0 in the Centennial 
Conference. Theit 5-1 record 
includes a 61-58 upset win over 
#16 Messiah, a victory which 
stunned the Division III basket- 
ball community. 

“We had a good pre-season 
this year, with everyone working 
very hard, and there was a great 
energy going into the start of our 
season,” Burton said. “I am hap- 
py with how the season has pro- 
gressed so far and we have had 
some good wins. 

eat only the beginning 
[though], and we still have a long 
way to go. | would love to win the 
conference and make it into the 
NCAA tournament this year.” 

A Centennial Conference 
championship would be a fit- 
ting way to end four years of 
top-notch performances. Bur- 
ton currently leads the team 
with 100 points. 

Hopkins . defeated Washing- 
ton College, 73-50, on Tuesday in 
Centennial Conference play. The 
Lady Jays only play three more 
games in December: Gettysburg, 
Dickinson and McDaniel Col- 
leges. All three games are confer- 
ence matchups. 


is 


46 victory “We have 
over  Salis- had some 
bury. She = a nice wins in 
abe named VITAL our past few 
Tournament STATISTICS games. = Each 
MVP for - : _i team we have 
her perfor- Year: Senior played against 
mance in the Major: international Relations |] has had differ- 
two games. ; ent strengths 

Burton Hopkins Highlights which has _ re- 
has _ started Burton is the 13th Lady Jay ally helped us 
all six games in program history to improve on the 
this season record 1000 points in a whole I think,” 
and is 40- career. Burton, team Burton said. 
71 from the captain, leads the team “We have some 
floor and 1-2 with 100 points. Behind the tough oppo- 
from beyond dominating forward the nents coming 


the arc. She’s 
also 19-24 at 


the line. 
Burton. 
leads the 
team in blocks, ‘seven, average 
~ _per game, 16.7, and re- 


bounds 46%Burton has 33 defen- 
sive rebounds and six steals. 

With the help of Burton’s 
shooting finesse, the Lady Jays 


Blue Jays are off to a great 
start, 5-1 (2-0:CG) =~ 


up so hopefully 
that will help us 
going into our 
next few games 
before break.” 

Burton’s quiet, level-headed ap- 
proach is noticed and admired by 
her teammates. 

“She's one of those quiet lead- 
ers that leads by example. She 
doesn’t need to say much, but we 


Jays make splash at 
annual Terrapin Cup 


By MIKE PORAMBO 


| Stat? Writer 


Despite each team being the 


only Division III school to com- 
pete in the annual Terrapin 
Cup hosted by the University 


of Maryland, both the Hopkins 
Men’s and Women’s Swimming 
teams competed admirably, fin- 
ishing sixth and eighth, respec- 
tively. Both teams posted many 
NCAA B qualifying times. 

The men’s team started off 


| finishing third in the 200 Free 


Relay. The team of sophomore 
Carter Gisriel, freshmen Joe Ac- 


| quaviva and Anthony Lordi and 


sophomore Tyler Woods finished 


| with a time of 1:23.10, an NCAA 
| B qualifying time and the ninth 


|| fastest time in program history. 


Senior basketball captain Lyndsay Burton has blocked seven shots so far this season. | 


know how to follow her as a cap- 
tain,” remarked teammate Alex 
Vassilla, a sophomore forward. 
“As a player, she’s probably our 
go-to this year.” 

Burton is known for her reli- 
ability as well. “If [any of us] ever 
needed to be bailed out [of a bad 
situation] I think almost everyone 
would say that we could count on 
her to help, which proves she is a 
great captain.” 

Burton has been awarded nu- 
merous times for her consistent 
great play over her career. She 
was a First Team All-Centennial 
pick in 2008 and a Second Team 
selection in 2009. 

Burton’s most memorable 
moment, though, was not the 
honors bestowed on her or 
making program history. It was 
a team accomplishment: “Mak- 


M Bball places 


By CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


The men’s basketball team 
is 1-4 with two games remain- 
ing before the winter break. On 
Wednesday night, the squad 
lost their Centennial Conference 
opener to the Gettysburg Bullets. 

Before Thanksgiving, Hop- 
kins competed in the Pride of 
Maryland Tournament. The Blue 
Jays defeated Goucher 57-50 on 
Friday, November 19, but lost to 
McDaniel the next day, 62-40. 

And on Tuesday, before the 
holiday, Haverford squeaked by 
Hopkins 68-64. On Wednesday, 
the squad traveled to Gettysburg 
where they faced stiff competi- 
tion and ultimately fell 73-57. 

The Jays have two more home 
games before the winter break — 
both against Centennial Confer- 


sixth in Pride of MD tourney 


ence opponents. 

The loss to St. Mary’s put Hop- 
kins in the concolation round of 
the Pride of Maryland tourna- 
ment, where they faced Goucher 
at Stevenson in Westminster MD. 

Freshman Matt Kelly came 
off the bench to lead the Jays in 
scoring with 12 points. Kelly was 
4-7 from the field and 4-8 at the 
line. Kelly also led the team in re- 
bounds with eight. 

Senior Mike Henrici added 10 
points and seven rebounds. And 
junior Tim McCarty posted 11 
points, three assists. 

Goucher went on a 12-4 run 
late in the game to bring them 
within a layup with 1:22 re- 
maining. But Hopkins was able 
to dwindle enough time off the 

clock before the Gophers started 
fouling. Hopkins went 5-6 from 
the line to seal the win. 

The Jays faced 
the McDaniel 
Green Terror on 
Saturday at Ste- 
venson to decide 
fifth place for the 
Pride of Mary- 
land tournament. 
McDaniel __ beat 
Hopkins by 22 
but only two play- 
ers scored more 
than nine points. 

Hopkins 
hasn’t been held 
to such a low 
score since Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1987. 

Nobody broke 
nine points for 
Hopkins. McCar- 
ty scored eight 
and freshman 
big-man — Alek- 
sander Nikolic 
had just as many. 
McCarty also led 
the team with 
five rebounds. 

Henrici and 
senior John Al- 

berici tallied four 
rebounds each 
FILEPHOTO but only four 


Men’s basketball lost at Centenial, but placed at Pride of MD. points combined. 


Jaraad Rogers sank the only 
three-point basketball for the 
Jays. McDaniel put six threes on 
the board. 


The loss sank Hopkins to 1-2 | 


and gave the Jays their first loss 
in Conference play. 

Hopkins then traveled to 
Haverford, PA for their second 
Centennial. Conference matchup 
of the season. The Jays lost to the 
Fords by four points. 

The Jays had the lead with two 


minutes remaining, then missed | 


five shots and gave Haverford 
two chances at the line where 
they added three points. 

Henrici had a breakout game 
with a career high of 24 points. 
He nearly had a double-double 
with nine rebounds. 

Kelly also got the start and put 
up 13 points and eight rebounds. 
McCarty only scored three points 
but had six boards. 

The Jays were 29-59 from the 
field but struggled from beyond 
the arc again, 2-17. 

Before the Gettysburg game, 
Henrici and Kelly led the team 
in scoring 41 points. McCarty has 
37 and 28 rebounds. Henrici has 
24 and Kelly has 19. 

Hopkins traveled to Gettys- 
burg, PA on Wednesday night 
and lost to the Bullets 73-57. 

Henrici and Adam Spengler 
each had 10 points. McCarty led 
the team in rebounds with five. 

Hopkins will host Dickinson 
this Saturday at 3 p.m. and Mc- 
Daniel on Tuesday at 7 p.m. at 
Goldfarb Gymnasium. 

Then the squad will take a 
hiatus for the winter break be- 
fore heading to Ashland, VA for 
two games on December 30 and 
31 against Averett and Randolph 
MaCaon. Hopkins then returns 
for intersession to host the Jay in- 
vitational with Keene State, Mes- 
siah and Stockton. 

The Jays return to Centen- 
nial Conference action January 8 
against Ursinus, at home. 

Hopkins head coach Bill 
Nelson has 498 collegiate wins. 

This is his 25th season as coach 
of the Jays. 


ing it to the conference finals 
my sophomore year was a pret- 
ty cool experience. We ended 
up losing so hopefully we can 
make it back this year and win 
the whole thing.” 

Burton has been playing bas- 
ketball since elementary school. 
She comes from a_ basketball 
family, as both her dad and her 
brothers played the sport as well. 


“I started playing basketball | 


around fourth grade but didn’t 


start playing more seriously until | 


high school. I also played soccer 
and lacrosse in high school. I en- 


joyed playing basketball the most 


out of the three which is why I | 


stuck with it.” 

Outside of basketball, Bur- 
ton “hangs out with friends, 
shops, and watches The Office.” 
She is majoring in Internation- 
al Relations and is currently 
searching for a job for after 
graduation. If she could travel 
anywhere in the world for free, 
it would be to Ireland. 

“Some of my teammates and 
I went to Ireland two summers 


| ago for vacation. We had such a 


fun time!” 
Burton, on and off the court, is 
truly a team player. 


| 


In the opening 50 Free leg, 


| Gisriel broke his personal best 

| with a time of 21.18. The team 

| of junior Eddy Zandee, sopho- 

| more Dylan Coggin, freshman 

| Ben Tillar and junior Dan Ray- 

| nard earned 10th with a time of 
1:26.38 in the same event. 


Lordi proceeded to take fifth 


| place in the 200 Individual Med- 


ley with a time of 1:54.10, an 


| NCAA B qualifying time. He 
|| was followed by Raynard, who 
FILE PHOTO | 


finished eighth in 1:56.19. 

Gisriel went on to take sev- 
enth place in the 50 Free with a 
time of 21.21. Woods placed 18th 
overall with 21.63. 

To end day one of the event, the 
team of freshman David Wood- 
ford, senior captain Chris Raza- 
vi, Woods and Tillar combined 
to finish sixth in the 400 Medley 
Relay, finishing in 3:26.85. 

Day two began with a fourth 
place finish for the Blue Jays in 
the 200 Medley Relay. Coggin, 
Acquaviva, Gisriel and Lordi 
combined for a time of 1:33.78. 
Another Jay team of Woodford, 
junior Tim Nam, Woods and 
Tillar took ninth with a time of 
1:36.57. 

In the 100 Fly, Gisriel was 
swimming again, finishing fifth 
in 50.54, an NCAA B time. Woods 
finished 23rd in the event as well, 
finishing in 53.37. 

Lordi took third place in the 
200 Free at 1:40.38, the ninth fast- 
est time in Hopkins history and 
an NCAA B qualifying time. 

Acquaviva and Razavi fin- 
ished 12th and 20th, respectively, 
in the 100 Breast with times of 
59.43 and 1:01.65. 

Woodford and Coggin took 
the top spots in the C Final of the 


| 100 Back to finish 17th and 18th 


| overall with times of 52.57 and 


Tomlin, Wernick cruise by 


Dutchmen in season finale 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
on the Lebanon Valley goal 
line but were stuffed twice and 
turned the ball over on downs. 

Moments later, sophomore 
linebacker Taylor Maciow broke 
through the offense to force a 
safety and give Hopkins a 9-7 
lead. Ma- 
ciow’s 
play began 
a_ scoring 
parade for 
the Jays. 

Hopkins received the ball as 
a result of the safety and, with 
the help of sophomore running 
back Jonathan Rigaud who car- 
ried five times for 25 yards on 
the drive, took a 16-7 lead when 
Tomlin found senior Brian Hop- 
kins in the end zone. 

Four plays later, junior Ryan Pi- 
atek intercepted a Lebanon Valley 
pass and soon after Tomlin found 
Wernick for the pair’s second score 
of the day. Hopkins rolled into 
halftime with a 23-7 lead, having 
been tied just minutes earlier. 

The Jay attack continued with 
a 71-yard scoring drive to open 
the second half. Junior Scott Bar- 
letta capped the drive with a one- 
yard punch in and Hopkins had 
a merciless lead. 

But the Jays did not ease up 
on offense. After a quick three 
and out, Tomlin found Wernick 
for an 80-yard touchdown pass 
to put the Jays up by 30. The pass 
was a historic one — not only 
was it Wernick’s record-break- 
ing reception, but it was also 
Tomlin’s 50th career touchdown 
pass, tying him for the all-time 


v ¥ 


lead with none other than Head 
Coach Jim Margraff. 

Tomlin would go on to break 
the Centennial Conference re- 
cord for passing yards in a sea- 
son with 3,309 and the Hopkins 
record for touchdown passes in a 
season with 24. 

The monumental offensive 
day was just half of the Jay ex- 
citement, however. The Hopkins 
defense was stellar all day, inter- 
cepting three passes and regis- 
tering three sacks. They were led 
by sophomore Adam Schweyer 
who had a career-best 17 tackles 
while Piatek had 11 tackles of his 
own to add to his game-changing 
interception. 

The Jays won their fourth 
ECAC bowl since 2002 and put 
an exclamation point on their ter- 
rific season. 


52.80, respectively. 

To end day two, Hopkins took 
eighth place in the 800 Free Relay, 
finishing in 7:01.72. 

The team swam strongly on 
the final day of the Cup. Lordi 
took fourth place in the 100 Free 
in 45.83, an NCAA B time. 

Nam finished fourth in the 
200 Breast with a time of 2:06.67, 
also an NCAA B qualifying time. 

Hopkins ended the day finish- 
ing third in the 400 Free Relay, 
as Gisriel, Acquaviva, Lordi and 
Woods finished in 3:03.77, an 
NCAA B time and ninth fastest 
in JHU history. 

“The team swam great this 
weekend,” said Razavi. “It was 
a great opportunity to swim 
against D-1 competition, and the 
men and women didn’t let it go 
to waste.” 

The women’s team performed 
well also. They began the first 
day at Maryland with a ninth 
place finish in the 200 Free Relay. 
The team of junior Annie Tsay, 
freshmen Kylie Ternes and Taylor 
Kitayama, and junior Elizabeth 
Rogers finished in 1:37.50, the 
fifth fastest time in program his- 
tory. Another team of sophomore 
Daniela Villegas, freshman Alex 
Ladd, sophomore Eleanor Gard- 
ner and freshman Sara Rinsma 
combined to finish 15th in the 
event, finishing in 1:39.89. 

Tsay finished 24th overall 
in the 200 Individual Medley, 
swimming in 2:11.61. Rogers took 
13th in the 50 Free with a time 
of 24.29, the fifth fastest time in 
school history. Rogers now holds 
four out of the top five fastest 
times in the event. 

To end day one, the team of 
Kitayama, Tsay, Ladd and Rog- 
ers took 12th in the 400 Medley 
Relay with their time of 3:57.74. 
Swimming the 100 Back leg of the 
event, Kitayama finished in 57.33, 
the third fastest time in Hopkins 
history and an NCAA B time.* 

Day two began with the 200 
Medley Relay. The team of Kita- 
yama, Tsay, Rinsma and Rogers 
finished in 1:48.88, good for 13th 
place. Kitayama went on to finish 
22nd in the 100 Fly, finishing in 
58.65. Rogers won the C Final in 
the 200 Free, finishing 17th over- 
all in 1:53.80. 

Tsay finished 13th overall 
in the 100 Breast with a time of 
1:06.91. Kitayama finished 18th 
overall in the 100 Back with her 
time of 58.47. To end day two, the 
team of Rinsma, Villegas, Ladd 
and Rogers earned sixth place in 
the 800 Free Relay in 7:37.96, the 
second fastest time in school his- 
tory and an NCAA B qualifying 
time. 

To start the final day of the 
event, Kitayama took 13th in the 
200 Back in 2:05.87. 

In the 100 Free, Rogers earned 
seventh place with her time of 
52.50, an NCAA B time. Rinsma 
finished milliseconds later ‘at 
52.72, earning the 13th spot. 

In the 200 Breast, Tsay earned 
the top spot in the C Final with 
a time of 2:25.54, finishing 17th 
overall in the event. Senior Mea- 
gan Heslin took 21st in the 200 
Fly, finishing in 2:09.88. To close 
out the event, the team of Rins- 
ma, Villegas, Ladd and Rogers 
finished in eighth place in the 400 
Free Relay, finishing in 3:31.12, 
the fifth fastest time in school 
history and an NCAA B qualify- 
ing time. 

Both teams return to action 
on December 3rd, traveling up to 
Ewing, New Jersey for the TCNJ 
Invitational. 

“Both teams are excited about 
the TCNJ Invitational,” Razavi 

‘ said. “We look forward to build- 


ing off the momentum we gained 
at the Terrapin Cup.” 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


This year marked the third consecutive 
year that Hopkins’ women’s soccer team 
had competed in the NCAA Sweet 16. 
In the last two years, the Lady Jays 
reached the Elite Eight before facing 


top-ranked Messiah who won the Na- 


Decemser 2, 2010 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
W. Basketball vs. Dickinson, 1 pm 
M. Basketball vs. Dickinson, 3 pm 


DAY 
M. Basketball vs. McDaniel 7 pm 


Wrestling wins Red Women's Basketball dominates durin 


)ragon Invitational 


By MIKE KANEN 


Staff Writer 

On Saturday, November 20th, 
the Blue Jay wrestling squad 
travelled up to Oneonta, New 
York to compete in the annual 
10 team Red Dragon Invitational 
and made a statement. 

Lead by freshman Henry 
Stauber, senior Patrick Stanley 


and sophomore Reid Mosquera, 
who all won individual titles in 
their respective weight classes, 
Hopkins compiled 134 points, 
nipping host SUNY Oneonta’s 
112.5 to win the event for the first 
time in program history. 

This was the third tourna- 
ment for the Jays this season, 
having already competed in the 
Terrapin Duals with many Di- 
vision I teams and the Duals at 
Hershey with many Division II 
schools. 

The Red Dragon Invite 
marked the first time Hopkins 
had primarily wrestled against 
other Division III programs. 

The Jays were joined at the 
event by SUNY Cortland and 
Southern Maine who tied for 
third place with 110 points, Ni- 
agra Community College, who 
finished fourth with 101 points, 
and fellow Centennial Confer- 
ence member Gettysburg, who 
finished seventh with 75 points, 
made it a different field of com- 
petition than what Hopkins had 
been seeing. 

The competition was simi- 
lar to what the Jays will be fac- 
ing from here on out, however, 


~~—<<cerraking this an especially sweet 


victory. 

When the mats were rolled 
out and the Invitational was un- 
derway, freshman Stauber set 
the tone early for the Jays. 

Wrestling at 141 pounds as 
the number four seed, Stauber 
needed to take down the num- 
ber one seed, two seed and five 
seed en route to winning his 
first collegiate individual title. 

Stauber had won earlier in the 
week in a non-conference affair 
against nationally ranked Eliza- 
bethtown, also getting the Jays 
going with their first points of 
the evening. 

174-pound senior Patrick 
Stanley, who was the number one 
seed going into his bouts, gave 
the Jays their second individual 
win of the afternoon, going 4-0. 
Stanley won ontwo pins and two 
decisions, the second time this 
season he had gone undefeated 
in an event. 


A week before, Stanley had 


keyed a win over York with a pin 
and also added personal wins 
against Waynesburg and Ship- 
pensburg. 

He took the match off against 
Elizabethtown, and the extra rest 
paid off on Saturday. 


Reid Mosquera, who had a 
key victory against Elizabeth- 
town days before, brought his 
momentum to Upstate New 
York, garnering an _ individ- 
ual title of his own at the 197 
pound weight class. 

Mosquera won by way of 
pin, major decision and regu- 
lar decision to go 3-0, essen- 
tially clinching the tournament 
crown for Hopkins. 

The three individual wins 
were just icing on the cake for 
the Jays who also saw nine other 
wrestlers finish in the top six of 
their events. 

The freshman class, which has 
impressed early on, continued 
doing so in Oneonta. 

In addition to Stauber, the 
Jays also saw a second-place 
finish by Ray Yagloski at 125, a 
third-place finish by Matt Fu- 
saro at 157 who had a five match 
winning streak heading into 
meet, and a fifth-place finish for 
Duncan Crystal at 141. 

Junior Michael Testa placed 
fifth at 149, while classmates 
Adam Stevens, Ben Finelli and 
Rick Danilkowicz, who recorded 
an impressive win the first week 
of the season against the Moun- 
taineers of West Virginia, came 

-in sixth at 125, 184 and 285 re- 
See 

Not to be outdone, senior co- 
captains Rocky Barilla, 149, and 


Eric Levenseller, 165, turned 


in great fights as well. Barilla 
took third and Levenseller sec- 
ond in their individual tourna- 
ments. 

They have both been consis- 
tent early on, winning at least 
one match in each of the three 
Duals this season. 

The tournament win marked 
the first of the year for Hopkins, 
and a dramatic improvement 
over last year’s trip up north 
when the Jays finished ninth. 

Next up for Hopkins is the 
Petrofes Invitational at Messiah 
College in Grantham, Pennsyl- 
vania, beginning Friday where 
the Jays hope to keep the ball 
rolling in their direction. 

It will be the only meet in De- 
cember for Hopkins. After the 
weekend, the Jays will wrestle 
next on January 5th at home. 
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Blue Jay wrestlers accumiulated 134 points to beat nine teams in NY. 


Swimming: 
Qualifying for NCAA’S 
The Blue Jays were the only 

Division III team to compete at 
the Terrapin Invitational. The 
men’s team finished sixth and 


the women’s team finished eig 
hth. Page B11 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Lyndsay Burton 


Senior guard Lyndsay Burton 
scored her 1,000th career point 
last Saturday during the Mike 
Durgala Memorial Tournament. 
Burton leads the team with 100 
points this season. Page B11 


| of dominan 
before Thanksgiving, the team 


Senior Siobhan Callanan led the charge as Hopkins Women’s Basktball beat Washington 73-50 
See page B10 for full coverage. 


Women's soccer season ends in Elite Eight battle 


| By CLAY RISCHE 
Staff Writer 


The women’s soccer team has 
completed jmetnes great season 
play. The weekend 


faced Messiah in an Elite Eight 
match on Messiah’s home turf. 
The Blue Jays were defeated 2-1 
in an early scoring game; all 
three goals were scored in the 
first 23 minutes. 

The game was a battle of de- 
fense that came out in favor of 
Messiah. According to junior Eri- 
ca Suter, Messiah fans had a lot of 
respect for the Blue Jay team and 
believed the two teams should 
have met in the final champion- 
ship game. 

Messiah considered Hopkins 
its most formidable opponent. 
Messiah defeated Hopkins earli- 
er in the season, but the two pro- 
grams are a tough match for each 
other and would have made for a 
thrilling National Championship 
match-up. 

Losses were not character- 
istic of the Jays’ season. With 
a final record of 19-4-1 (two of 
those losses against Messiah), 
the ladies demonstrated the right 
skills and guts to take the crown. 
Over the course of the season 
there were dozens of memorable 
moments as the team tallied im- 


pressive statistics and accumu- 
lated many awards. 

The Jays scored 77 times 
against their opponents this sea- 
son and allowed only 17 goals. 
These goals came on an average 
of 25.2 shots per game, whereas 
opponents were only allowed an 
average of 7.8 shots per game. 
Many of the matches were lop- 
sided in favor of the Jays, but 
winning 19 games was in no 
Way an easy feat. 

This year’s team was a group 
of very motivated and talented 
young women. They played 
without hesitation and with 
persistent tenacity unt:il the fi- 
nal buzzer. 

At the end of the season, Erica 
Suter was the lead scorer for the 
Jays with 13 goals and 33 points. 
She put 102 shots on goal, sank 
five game winners and added 
seven assists. 

Senior Allie Zazzali scored 12 
times and had 31 points. Zazzali 
put 85 shots on goal and also had 
seven assists. 

Junior Paulina Goodman had 
10 goals and 24 points. Freshman 
Pamel Vranis had six goals, half 
of which were game winners. 
Vranis also had seven assists. 

Senior Erin Stafford and Sarah 
Tankard tied for most assists on 
the team with eight. 

Senior Jenn Paulucci started 


_try.. She was 


22 games for her fourth and final 
season. Paulucci has been recog- 
nized as one of the top Division 
III student athletes in the coun- 


named to the 
First Team by 
ESPN The Mag- 
azine Academic 
All-American 
for two years in 
a row. 
That defense 
did an incred- 
ible job this sea- 
son. Junior Pam 
Kopfensteiner 
and senior Jes- 
sica Hnatiuk 
started all 24 
games and 
stopped oppos- 
ing offensives 
cold. 

In goal, Kris- 
ten Redsun 
started nine 
games and Meredith Maquire 
started 13. Redsun allowed only 
nine goals and made 23 savers in 
close to 900 minutes. Maguire al- 
lowed seven goals and made 51 
saves in over 1,000 minutes. Magu- 
ire also had three shutouts. Kelly 
Leddy also started a game in the 
net. In 245 minutes, Leddy made 
10 saves and allowed one goal. 

The goalies staff as a whole 


g five-game win streak — 


Senior Sarah Tankard plays defense. 


had a goal against average of 
0.70. Compare that to the oppo- 
nent’s goals against average: 3.18. 

Senior Sarah Gieszl scored 
eight points in 
22 games in 
her senior sea- 
son. 

Gieszl, Staf- 
ford, Paulucci, 


Tankard and 
Zazzali have 
played their 


final collegiate 
games, leaving 
behind a phe- 
nomenal _leg- 
acy of athletic 
and_ scholarly 
achievement. 
Between the 
five of them, 
they boast a 
record of 70- 
14-7 in four 
years. The se- 
nior class won 
the Centennial Conference tour- 
nament four times and made it 
to the Elite Eight of the National 
tournament twice. 

Next season, younger talent 
will fill the shoes of the graduat- 
ing Jays. Despite losing five play- 
ers, two of the three top scorers 
are underclassmen. Plus, Red- 
sun, Maguire and Leddy will re- 
turn to defend the net. 
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blue Jays fly past Lebanon Valley in ECAC Bowl 


By MIKE KANEN 


Sports Editor 


The clock struck zero at Home- 
wood Field on Saturday, No- 
vember 20th, and another Blue 
Jay football season went into the 
books. While this season was not 
the Cinderella sensation of last 
year, when the Jays marched to 
the NCAA Elite Eight, 2010 had 
plenty of excitement, including 
their dominating finale — a 44-14 
win against Lebanon Valley in the 
ECAC South Atlantic Bowl. 

With the win, Hopkins, who 
tied for first place in the Centen- 
nial Conference, but was denied 


Men’s Basketball: 
(C Play Gets Underway 


Almost two weekends ago, 
the Hopkins men’s basketball 
team competed in the Pride of 
Maryland tournament. The Jays 
went 1-1 in the event, finishing si 
xth. Page B11 


an automatic bid to the NCAA 
tournament, completed their sea- 
son at 8-3. 

The Jays won their final five 


ing Player, went 32-38 with four 
touchdowns and a career high 443 
yards. His 32 completions broke 
the school’s completion record. 


Men’s Soccer 
reaches Sweet 
16, stopped 
by #2 OWU 


By MIKE PORAMB 
Staff Writer : 


The season of the Johns Hop- 


contests Wer- 
by acom- nick, who 
bined 142 was recent- 
points, ly named 
an aver- Centennial 
age of Conference 
just over Offensive 
feOeuier Player of 
touch- ‘the Year, 
downs caught 10 
per win. of Tomlin’s 
The loss bullets, 
for Leba- totaling 
non Val- 180 yards 
ley end- FILEPHOTO for three 
ed their Senior TE Brian Hopkins had a touch down against LV. scores. His 
season final touch- 


with a record of 6-5. 

While the game marked the 
end of the road for a handful of 
Hopkins seniors, it was two ju- 
niors who stole the show in ‘the 
Bowl game. 

Quarterback Hewitt Tomlin 
and wide receiver Sam Wernick 
continued to put up stagger- 
ing numbers. Tomlin, who was 
named the game’s Most Outstand- 


ae 


down of the afternoon gave him 
the Conference record for touch- 
down receptions in a season with 
17. 

The game was close early on 
as the Dutchmen were tied with 
the Blue Jays 7-7 into the last min- 
utes of the first half. Hopkins had 
a chance to go into the locker 
room with the lead as they sat 

See FOOTBALL, pace B11 * 


kins men’s soccer team came to 
a close last weekend, falling to 
number two to Ohio Wesleyan 
by a score of 1-0. 
It was the second game held 
that day in Delaware, Ohio, as 
Lynchburg upset number three 
ranked Trinity, 2-0, in the first 
match of the. day. Lynchburg 
went on to defeat Ohio Wesleyan, 
2-0, in the quarterfinal match 
held on Sunday. The Blue Jays 
end their season at 15-4-4 overall, 
‘The Battling Bishops scored the 
first and only goal of the match in 
the 14th minute. A pair of brothers, 
Travis and Tyler Wall, hooked up 
See SOCCER, Pace B10 
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